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E have again before us a number 
of books, connected with ar- 
chitecture, engineering, and 

construction, concerning which 





our readers should know some- 
When we last put together a few 


thing. 
general remarks on works then in our hands, 


it happened that those works were collections of 
examples, and we found it necessary, without 
undervaluing the class of books alluded to, or 
withholding the praise which was justly due to 
those particular specimens themselves, to 
comment on the great and absorbing rage for 
the rapidity with 


imitation which prevails, 


sides of the square. 
germ of the future tetrafoil.”’ 

Although regular geometrical figures pro- 
portioned the spaces for flowers, foliage, and 
other decorations, when these were filled in, 
the external lines were removed, no straight 
lines remain, and to the investigator alone is it 
known that they have been thus propor- 
| tioned. “All the beauty,” 
|“ for which Greek and Gothic architecture, 





says our author, 


In this may be traced the 


termination of the nave and one side of the 


| tower, which here stands between the nave 


and the chancel; and a repetition of the tri- 
angles and circle gives the eastern termina- 


, tion of the chancel, and the line of the chan- 


; 
| 


and all pure architecture, is famed, we attri- | 


bute to the pure geometry of the Greeks. 
Modern mathematics will not do much to- 
wards improving the architecture of the 
ancients. 
pass it. 


It may confuse it; it will not sur- 
But the ancient geometry of regular 
figures is not worn out, neither has it been 
superseded ; and whilst we possess it, and 
use it, we may yet realize many beautiful 
buildings. There seems to be an innate feel- 
ing in man to dislike that which is simple. 
He would much sooner waste years in search- 


| ing in the dark, even if he never found any 


which books of examples are multiplied, and | 


the danger which environs those, if such there | 


be, who would deviate from precedent, and 
benefit the 
present, rather than the present conform and 


endeavour to make the past 
yield to the past. “ The artist, essentially a 
creator,” it was said, “ is turned into a measurer 
and caster: seeking vainly in the past what 
the present requires and the 
expect.” 


The books now before us chiefly relate, by 


them will call hereafter for more lengthened 


examination than we can give in the course of | : 
Xé 5 t | with but one aisle in the first instance. In 


this running commentary. Foremost amongst 
them, as the result of 
“ An- 


inquiry, stands the second part of 


cient Gothic Churches, their 
by Mr. W. P. 


In the first part of this curious work, which 


and Chromatics,” Griffith,* 


our readers will remember we noticed some 


time since,t the author stated his intention of | foe ben nd a reversed triangle was then 
} ror ase, and < reverse triangie as “ 


future will ! 


thing, than acknowledge that any beauty can | 


be created by simple means.” 

Of the general arrangement of ancient 
churches on a geometrical system, several ex- 
traordinary examples are given, in addition to 
those which have preceded; thus Preston 


Church, near Faversham, is shewn to be 


founded on an equilateral triangle, and regu- 
lated by the subdivisions of this to a remarkable 


extent. ‘This structure, like many other small 


| country churches, has but one aisle, and in this 


| case the primary line or base of the equilateral 


cial ei / | triangle must be set out the same as if there 
coincidence, rather to principles, and some of | 


were two aisles,—the perfect church being the 


| object to be ultimately attained, although built 


long and patient | 


Prop yrtions | 


issuing “from time to time, similar parts, | 


agitating, defending, and promulgating the 
deeply interesting subject of architectural con- 
This is the first ful- 
filment of the pledge, and those who examine 
it will be obliged to admit that in it, Mr. 


struction by geometry.” 


Grifith has very greatly advanced the sub- | 


ject. Our own opinion that the architectural 
productions of the middle ages were erected 
on set principles,—that caprice had no share 


| has a base of 50 feet, is 43°9 


in the general arrangement, and little, if any, | 


even in the ornamentation of Gothic struc- 
tures,—and that Geometry was the foundation 
of medizval art,—has been long known to our 
readers, and is now becoming generally re- 
ceived as an established fact. 

“In the early periods,” says Mr. Griffith, 
“the geometry of squares and circles was un- 
disguised ; but when it was applied to the dis- 
tribution of foliage, its apparent harshness was 
cloaked by the leaves and flowers; and al- 
though its utility in equally distributing the 
parts was the same, yet a greater elegance was 
effected by the introduction of foliage. In 
Brandon’s Analysis (Examples?) of Gothic 
Architecture, Section 1, Norman, plate 2, the 
label to the doorway is composed of an orna- 
ment formed of a circle witha square inserthed ; 
the diagonals and diameters having been in- 


serted, small circular ornaments are struck 


from points produced by the diameters on the 
* Published by the author, 9, St. John’s-square. 
+ See p. 393, Vol. V 


| sults: im this the base is 52 feet. 


the case of Faversham Church, this line is 
found to be 50 feet, and by this the several 
portions of the church are proportioned. The 
mode of proceeding, so well as we can explain 
it without a diagram, he shews to have been 
this. A circle was inscribed around the first 


equilateral triangle, which had the west wall 


drawn within the circle, forming the conjoint 
equilateral triangle so well known in masonry. 
The extremities of the circle, at the sides, are 
found to give the projection of the buttresses, 
and a line drawn parallel to the west wall at 
the eastern extremity of the circle, gives the 
termination of the south aisle, and one side of 
the tower. The altitude of the triangle which 


adding to this 


one foot, in consequence of the west wall of 


aisle being one foot less in thickness than the 
west wall of nave, makes 44 feet 9 inches, which 
is exactly what the length of the aisle is found to 


iso far, 


cel arch very nearly. The position of the 
columns which separate the nave from the 
aisles is also marked out by the intersections 
of the triangles. 

The system may have been simpler than is 
here supposed, and may not have been carried 
but that the proportions of these 
churches were arranged on some geometrical 
system, is as certain as that a watch must have 
had a maker. 
the theory to point out that, in some cases, 
the determining lines come in the middle of 


Nor is it at all destructive of 


| the walls, and at others outside them; sach 














be. Inserting two conjoint equilateral triangles | 


inthe hexagon, produced by the first formed | 


triangles, divides the figure into what our 
author terms units or numbers, of which the 
base of the triangle has six, each 8 feet 4 inches 
by 7 feet 34 inches in height. A repetition east- 
ward of the conjoint triangles within a circle, 
marks, by the eastern extremity of the circle, 
the end of the chancel, and by the base of one 
of the triangles, the chancel arch. The length 
of the nave is 8 of the units before mentioned ; 
and the length of the chancel 6 units, or 


43 feet 9 inches. The triangles, according to 


our author, also decide the width of the open- 
ing of the chancel arch, the width of the win- 
dows, &e. 

In Tong Church, Salop, which has two 
aisles, a similar proceeding gives similar re- 


The extre- 


mity of the circumscribing circle gives the | 


slight deviations may be only epparently such 

explainable when the matter is more fully 
comprehended), or may be owing to the opera- 
tives. 

In Croydon Church, where the given line, 
or width of the church, is 80 feet, it is divided 
into units, each having for its base 8 feet, and 
its altitude 7 feet, and our author states, that 
from centre to centre of the columns dividing 
nave from aisles, are four units, equal to 32 
feet; three units give the width of the chancel, 
equal to 24 feet; the south porch is contained 
in four units, the north porch in eight. The 
altitude of eleven units gives the length of the 
nave and aisles; the length of the chancel is 
marked out by eight units, and the length of 
the chapels, or chancel aisles, including the 
east wall, by five units ;—sufficiently curious, 
the most sceptical will surely admit. 

Salisbury Cathedral is very singularly deve- 
loped by the square, and in the sections of some 
of the cathedrals the existence of a system is 
We may not 
dwell longer, however, on this work, except to 


made evident beyond a doubt. 


congratulate the author on the satisfactory 
advance he has made. 

It is an easy and natural progression from 
this endeavour to make clear the geometrical 
system of the medieval architects, to the new 
edition of Rickman’s “ Attempt to Discrimi- 
nate the Styles of Architecture in England,” 
which Mr. Parker* has just now published in 
a form which would have gladdened the heart 
Very little 
additional matter has been added ; for, as the 
editor observes, notwithstanding the numerous 


of its author if he had been alive. 


works which have appeared within the last five 
or six years, it is surprising how very little 
real information has been added to that which 
Mr. Rickman collected and digested. What 
the book wanted was proper pictorial illustra- 
tion, and this it has now received in a profuse 
and extraordinary degree. A few of the illus- 
trations are from other works, but the majority 
are from original drawings, executed expressly 
for the purpose, and have the disastrous effect 
of rendering all former versions of the work 
comparatively worthless. Those who have Rick- 
man, equally with those who have not, must buy 
the present edition. We must take one exception 
to the illustrations,—an exception which appliex 
to another work from the same publisher,— 


| and that is as to the unsatisfactory manner in 


which the illustrations which relate to classic 
architecture are executed, as compared with 
those of the medieval period. While the 
latter are clear, precise, sparkling, and beauti- 
ful, the former are tame, coarse, and incorrect. 
We hope Mr. Parker will remedy this in the 
next edition, and in the meantime commend it 


* 377, Strand ; aad Broad-street, Oxford 
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as absolutely necessary for every architectural | 
student. 

n author whose work has just now reached 
ond edition and is before us, Ancient 
Modern Art, Historical 
Clegh 


ioru,* 


a Sci 
and 


by Georg re 


and Critical,” 
“ Tf the 
of our modern British architecture i 


—says, practice 


is corru}] pt, 


eeyvees and unsatisfactory, the Seocades 


and doctrines inculcated in a great ion of 


B leading 


port 
the — and treatises, 
tw are 
ame bad taste, affect: 

We 


how we praise. 


published 
ch race 


and 


care, there- 


within the last nty-five ve 


terised by the s 


ars, 
ition, 

1 
must take 


The 


1consistency.”’ 
fore, 


says 


2 : 
Same pote writer 


our British archi- 
century, ¢ 
both € eclesiastic li 
generally in the 
a cted—ad- 
laving no 
Ponaies- ristic 
ant struc- 
come 


“A great proportion of 
tecture, within the last half 
of imitations of the Gothic, 
and castellated. They are 
worst taste—ineagre, false, and 
hering to no. style period - 
statuarv, and destitute of the 
features and accessories of the anci 
tures. The modern Gothic church 
paratively high, square, and stunted in length. 
A greater length, with a projecting chancel 
and semi-octagonal would not only be 
more graceful, but supply a convenient recess 
for the altar.” 


MSISts 


or 
is 


at bsis, 


He has evidently been out of the world for 
atime. And 
“While our English architects and archi- 
tectural writers have for more than a quarter 


elsewhere he says, 


of a century been indulging in abstract and 
barren speculations on the perfection and supe- 
riority of Grecian architecture, which they 


never dream of r¢ 
detached ( rons 
vituperating the 


lucing r to practic -e, except in 

and on a pitiful scale ; 
Roman and Italian, which 
they do not scruple to borrow, only to dis- 
figure and corrupt; eulogising the Egyptian, 
and recommending its modern adaptation in 


port 


brick and stucco for the most plebeian and | 
in every kind | 


degrading purposes ; indulging 
of dogmatism and paradox in their mystified 


discussions and absurd controversies ; — the 


great continental nations have been quietly and | 
and raising | 


steadily improving their taste, 
magnificent and lasting monuments of archi- 
tecture, decorated with sculpture and painting, 
well calculated to perpetuate their fame and 
achievements to a distant posterity.” 

Such an intolerant and captious spirit as is 
displayed in this book should be accompanied 
by greater knowledge than is displayed in the 
intimation that the new 
in the 72 
to 


inated from 


Elizabethan style p. 
that the 


imitation 


are rar 
Pointed 
of 


trees, in which the northern nations worshipped, 


attempt maintain 


orig the groves oi 
and wickerwork constructions. 
“ the 


rational 


are not to be listened to,— 
the 
(‘* motley’s your only wear” 


sylvan hypo- 


thesis affords only solution ” 
surprising that any man who has studied the 
in these days, be found to take 


up this long-ago exploded fancy, 


subject should, 
and gravely 
write :— 

“To deny that the purest ecclesiastical 
Gothic exhibits the most striking similitude to 
the interlacing of groves and trees, as well as 
to the construction of wickerwork, were as 
unreasonable as to shut our eyes to the marked 
analogy between the Grecian Doric temple and 
the wooden hut. Indeed, the whole composi- 
tion and details of a Gothic cathedral—the 
naves, aisles, clustered pillars, groining, and 
ramifications, cross ee of the vaults and 
roof, the transoms, mullions, tracery, and 
minute ornaments—all point to the same pro- 
totype. 
and decorations, its trefoils, quatrefoils, cinq- 
foils, its finials, crockets, featherings, cusps, 
foliage, and fretwork, but an imitation, more 
or less free, of plants, flowers, fruits, and vege- 
table nature? What are its stained glass win- 


dows and oriels, but an imitation of the har- 
monious and chastened gleams of sunshine 
* Blackwood and Sous, Edinburgh aud Londo: 


Houses of Parliament | 
or in his | 
style | 


c 


Other theories | 


It seems quite | 


What is a great part of its sculpture 


passing song the ieahaes a openings of | 


the richly variegated foliage.” 
Contradiction is not necessary ; and then to 
find this same gentleman turning up his nose 
and not merely pooh-poohing every body and 
archit in 


every thing connected with ecture 


England, but throwing all sorts of abuse at 
them, is really too good. 

ent, and let us 
; Henry Shaw, 
‘A Booke of Ba Se Draughtes, 


for Glasiers ; and not imper- 


Enough of him for the = 


Vi¢ 

at little work 
FSA 
principaty serving 


tinent for PI 


, LW P ° 
LOOK a quiet 


entitled‘ 


isterers and Gardeners, besides 


sundry other Professions,’’* and which pro- 
fesses to be almost whol lly copie d from a work 
originally “* Printed in Shoolane, at the Sign of 


the Falcon, by Walter Dight, in 1615.” It 
consists of a large number of forms for glazing 
* but 
found very useful. We 
intend- 


ing to engrave them for our pages, affording 


certainly “not impertinent for plasterers, 
estive), and will be 


had arranged a collection of such forms, i 


sug 


proof that we thought some such publication as 


We agree with Master Gidde 


f a ct 
the author of the original work, 


this was nee led. 


} - n 
when ne Says, 


‘Although it may seem to those expert in 
glazing that these draughts are needless, being 


so plaine and in use, not deserving in this sort 
to be pablished, yet notwithstanding here I 
doe in friendly courtesie admonis h that it 
most neec 
for price and draught of work, which by no 
understanding can the glazier so sensib] y de- 
monstrate his feat as by having his examples 
of draught, for by such show the builder shall 
understand what to make choice of, for whose 
care and agen ype only I have published | 
this notice of glazing, knowing the 
master not ealeoniahed of these usual 
draughts, though each workman have not all 
of them 


is 


is 


And here we wil ra time. 





ON ARCHITECTURAL 


EXHIBITIONS. 


criti- 
ctural 


since a 


Are hite 


THREE weeks have elapsed 
cal sketch of the contents of the 
room at the 
the readers of THe ButLpEr, 
sincere expression 


of the 


coupled with a 
of regret at the inefficiency 
collection with reference 


an inefficiency which evidently resulted from 


the just and frequently-urged claims of the | 
| made for the supply of recognised wants, but 


profession to attention being 
Academy. 
During this inter 


unheeded by the 


val many letters have been 
| received on the subject, the writers of which seem 
| deeply to régret their apparently helpless posi- 
tion, and, knowing that they express the gene- 
ral sentiment of the majority of the profession, 
| it seems desirable seriously and dispassionately 
to consider the subject—to settle its real im- 
portance—to point out the sources of the evils 
at present connected with it, and, if possible, 
| to suggest aremedy. 
The subject will be fully discussed if the 
| following queries can be satisfactorily answered, 
Of what importance to the public and to the 
| professors of the art is an improvement in 
architectural taste? ‘To what extent is an 
exhibition of designs for buildings calculated 
to conduce to such improvement? 
the present position of our national exhibition 
of architectural designs, and what the cause 
and consequences of that position ? 


a remedy, and what should that remedy be? 
First, then, of what importance to the pub- 
lic and to the professors of art is an improve- 
ment in architectural taste? If we consider 
man in his social character, influenced to the 
extent he undoubtedly is by the force 
example and habit 
tinually animate or 
what is continually acting upon some other 
of his senses) and if we allow that the con- 
templation of visible beauty with an under- 
standing eye, is elevating, improving, and de- 
lightful—that visible beauty may be embodied 


sees, inanimate, or by 





Londen, Will 


iam Pickering 


1848 


dful, giving choice to the builder both | 
| S€ equence 
;a gene rally fe lt — blic want); the mun yr arts 


expert | 


; 18 ever 
i for b 


Royal Academy was laid before | 


to the pur- | 
| poses for which it is offered to public notice; | 
i lights 


! exercise for the ing 


| mind. 
| and tacitly acknowledges 


What is | DY 
| leaves a latent desire in its beholders to do as 


To whom | 
should the public and the profession look for | eu 
i train of thought, 


of | 
(that is, by what he con- | 
| vents them from 


lof critic 


in buildings—and that intiniied: wi appre- 
| ciating such beauty is architectural taste, it 
must follow that an improvement in that taste 
is of considerable importance. The social 
character of man induces him to live in 
the immediate vicinity of his species, 
and consequently buildings are erected, 
cathedrals, churches, palaces, theatres, man- 
sions, monuments, bridges, streets, shops, 
houses, cottages—all are the results of 
the gratification of this desire in man- 
kind to herd together. We live in build- 
ings, we walk out, we see buildings, we 
transact our business in buildings, we wor- 


ship in buildings, we amuse ourselves in 
buildings. Look where we will, at home 
‘or abroad, in whatever direction we turn, 


some developement of some idea in build- 
ing, is almost sure to meet our eyes ; the visible 


beauty or the visible ugliness of building, is 
operating on us all every day, indeed, almost 


every hour of our lives: what then may not 
fairly be expected from an improvement in 
architectural taste. Let us trace its workings. 
A love for the beautiful becoming general, the 
means for gratifying it become general, that 
the demand being created, invention is 
taxed, Ugliness is known in its true character 
of ignorance. Beauty is recognised as wisdom : 
education thus becomes worth acquiring, and 
Science offers the nght hand of 
friendship to labour, and relieves her of half 
the burden; material becomes a_ universal 
language for the expression of thought; com- 
petition and the desire for progress success- 
fully combat with sameness and apathy; the 
professor rises in the public estimation (a con- 
only to be ensured by his satisfying 


is 


is a juir 
l Cqulr 


flourish ;—it being a fact, however little recog 
nised, that the success of the mason, ctbcew ller 


| carver, gilder, decorator, paper-hanger, and of 


numerous other trades and occupations, is 
always in exact ratio to the development of 
architectural taste in the public mind; and 


| withal, though the time exp ender lin execution 


gradually diminishes, the number of labourers 
on the increase, since a gratified love 
‘auty, gaining vigour by the food afforded 
it, continually enlists new worshippers at its 
shrine. It is only from a contemplation of these 
truths in their various bearin gs, that we can 
arrive at any proper sense of the importance of 
a general improvement in architectural taste. 

We have next to consider to what extent an 
exhibition of designs for buildings calcu- 
lated to conduce to such an improvement. 

It will hardly be denied that improvements 
in, and additions to, the appliances and de- 
of men, result not so much from a 
demand being, in the first instance, actually 


is 


from its being an honourable and profitable 
‘nuity and energies of in- 
dividuals, first, to discover these wants, then 
to invent the means of gratifying them, and 
subsequently, to take judicious steps for proving 
to the public that such wants really exist, and 
are worthy of attention; and we think it may 
be shewn that an exhibition of designs is one 
of the most natural and influential steps that 
can be taken by the professors of an art, i 

their endeavours thus to act upon the public 
In the first place, it courts attention, 
the importance of 
public apnea, while it boldly asserts its own 
claims to notice. Ifa true exposition, it gives 





| a good idea of the extent to which the positive 
| appreciation of the art has arrived at that 


time; and, reacting by the force of example, 
they there see others have done and are doing. 
It at once induces in architecturally un- 
educated who view it, a frame of mind and 
with regard to its subjects, 
more certain to be attended with a satisfactory 


Le 
the 


| result than any that is likely to be engendered 
| by the mere existence of the individuals in the 


vicinity of even the most splendid practical 
examples, because, in the latter position, a 
dull feeling of incapability and difficulty pre- 
exerting the power of re- 
flective contemplation naturally possessed by 
almost all: whereas, in the former, a mo- 
mentum sufficient to overcome the inertia 
is given, by the supply of a convenient 
and easy means for gratifying that spirit 
ism and comparison of merit that 
would continue to lie dormant, without some 
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such gentle though active stimulus. Such an 
exhibition affords at one view a variety of ex- 
amples of structures, many of them similar in 
purpose, and is thus calculated to achieve the 
important end of establishing in each mind, 
more or less, the principle of a decided pre- 
ference. Each beholder distinctly feels and 
exerts the power of liking one design better 
than another, and derives pleasure from the 
exercise of that power ; thus realizing a capital 
or stock in hand of critical taste, that goes far 
to induce him to avail himself of the opportu- 
nities that afterwards continually lie open to 
him for improving it. 

This we conceive to be the modus operandi 
on an uneducated mind: to the artistically 
educated man such a collection needs little 
to recommend it. It is to him a luxurious 
studio, where he finds the materials for in- 
creasing his previously acquired store of 
knowledge, and for perfecting his taste 
in all its varied details. Again, from the facili- 
ties it affords he can clearly mark the advance- 
ment of men of established talent,— he can 
search out and perhaps form the idea of 
encouraging genius hitherto unrecognised,— 
and he can rejoice in the progress of 
the art he loves in districts remote from 
his own sphere of action, and in_ the 
minds of individuals to whom his personal 
influence can never be extended. A collec- 
tion of this kind also enables the foreigner of 
taste, who visits our shores, to take at once a 
clear and comprehensive view of the general 
state of architecture throughout the kingdom. 
sy well-known and eminent architects it 
ought to be supported with spirit and vigour, 
affording, as it does, an important means for 
increasing their fame, and an arena in which 
they can incontestibly prove, by comparison, 
the justness of their claims to the honourable 
position they occupy. ‘To the local and junior 
professors of the art it is invaluable; for 
through such means alone can they hope to 
introduce themselves to the notice of the 
general public, and by shewing what they have 
done, and can do, establish their claims to 
attention ona fair and proper basis. These 
are some of the advantages that a national 
exhibition is calculated to confer upon the 
public and the professor. 

Of the other heads of the inquiry we shall 


speak hereafter. 





FALSE PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

WeerExX after week and month after month, 
for some years past, we have been looking for 
the alteration of the written lists of regulations 
put up at the several entrances to the parks, 
which are practical untruths. They are signed, 
- By command of His Majesty, Augustus Fre- 
derick, ranger,”’ and give the same unpleasant 
impression which is produced when you ob- 
serve that the almanac of the previous year has 
not been changed in a solicitor’s oftice,—a sure 
sign that things are going badly, and that time 
is of little consecuence there. 

These rules are the current regulations of 
the day, and have their authority from her 
Majesty (Gop bless her!) and the present 
ranger. Do, pray, therefore, excellent Lord 
Morpeth, let the office of Woods’ painter set 
matters straight, and give a business-like and 
truthful appearance to these boards, which at 
present lie as they stand (so very unlike some 
other Boards), and you will thus remove an 
eyesore and a reproach, and oblige many be- 
sides your lordship’s admirer, 

‘“ THe BUILDER.” 





KeNnsiIncron.-—Sir: You have recently 
spoken of Kensington,—do, pray, remark 
again on the want of a proper gate-entrance to 
the Queen’s-road, similar to the one at Bays- 
water, and tell them to pull down that rookery 
called Jenning’s-buildings, and form a nice 
street through it, with private houses on both 
sides of the way; and where the “ Crown” 
public-house was burnt down, to pull the re- 
mainder of the houses down as far as the 
National School, with the houses opposite, in 
order to widen the road at that part, and to 
throw the houses back. As for the new church 
they intend to build down Victoria-road, al- 
though Mr. Vallotton has given them the site 
for it, they seem to sleep over it. 

A Constant READER, 
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PROFESSOR DONALDSON’S LECTURES AT THE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Ix connection with our remarks on the im- | 
portance of the study of construction, the | 
inattention to it displayed in too many cases, | 


and our suggestion of such aids as would 
render the acquirement of professional know- 
ledge a matter of less difficulty than it now is, 
it would be wrong were we to omit reference 


to the eminent labours in this respect of Pro- | 


fessor Hosking at King’s College, and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson at the London University, 
and not urge on our younger readers the ad- 
vantage which many of them would derive, at 
comparatively small cost, from joining the 
classes of one of them. Confining ourselves 
on the present occasion to the labours of the 
latter gentleman, we may state that he gives 
every year from 100 to 120 lectures, partly on 
architecture as an art, partly as a constructive 
science. In illustration of the first, beyond a 
large collection of diagrams and drawings, the 
pupils are taken to the buildings of chief im- 
portance in the metropolis, where their merits 
of design and execution are pointed out; and 
the course on construction is elucidated by 
practical experiments. ‘lo convey a better 
idea of the sort of information which is con- 
veyed, we give notes of the professor’s last 
lecture, which related to gutters, flats, and 
lead work. 


Gutters.—After speaking of eaves-gutters, 
Mr. Donaldson said,—To obviate their defects, 
trough or parallel gutters are constructed, and 
they are formed by letting the feet of the com- 
mon rafters fall on a deepish pole-plate, which 
forms one side of the gutter, whence the name 
parallel gutters. The gutters, if next a lofty 
parapet, should be at least 15 inches wide, but 
if between two sloping roofs of moderate size, 
12 inches will suffice. The fall and drips may 
be less than in the former gutters, but it is as 
well to get the fall as rapid as possible, and 
the drips as deep as circumstances will allow. 

At the lowest part of the gutters a cistern 
must be formed the full width of the gutter, 
about 18 inches or 2 feet long, and 8 or 10 
inches deep, at the bottom of which should be 
a pipe some 4 or 6 inches in diameter, as the 
case may require, which pipe either goes 
directly into the main stack of rain-water 
pipes, if immediately under, or else leads the 
water into the cistern head at the top of the 
stack of rain-water pipes outside the building. 
It is to be observed that it is necessary to pre- 
vent the obstructions of the top of these pipes, 
by leaves or other substances. For this pur- 
pose there is placed over the pipes a loose lead 
circular cauliflower head, perforated with 
numerous holes, about half an inch diameter, 
the head itself some 9 or 12 inches in diame- 
ter ; or else there is a grating at the top of the 
cistern, which however is likely to be choked. 
In fact, the great object must be to get the 
gutters to relieve themselves of the water as 
soon as possible, that it may not overflow at 
the drips or joints, or by rising over the lead 
where turned up. Another good expedient is 
to have metal or wood gratings all through the 
gutters, strong enough to bear a man’s weight. 
This prevents the obstruction of gutters, by the 
snow sliding off in large masses from the roof, 
and protects the lead from injury by nails in 
the shoes or boots of those sent to repair or 
cleanse the gutters. If shovels be used in the 
gutters, or on the flats, they should be of wood. 
The heads at the top of the rain-water pipes 
should be of metal, either lead or iron, suffi- 
ciently capacious, and provided with waste 
shoots about 1 or 2 inches in diameter; so 
that, in case of the head becoming choked, the 
water may flow off through these shoots. 

We find in the Gothic buildings, that the 
stacks of rain-water piping were of lead, some- 
times of stone, and that the cornices and 
strings frequently profiled round them. Often 
there were no stacks of pipe, but the waters 
were discharged directly from the gutters, by 
greatly projecting stone tubes, called gurgoils, 
covered with odd capricious figures of animals 
and birds, nay sometimes of men. They threw 
the water off to a great distance, but in case 
of a driving rain, were very unavailing to pro- 


tect the wall on the windward side of a build- | 
ing, as the force of the wind would blow it on | 
| the walls, and completely saturate them. Care | 
should be taken to have the stacks of pipes 


| as straight as possible, without any bends, or 
if there must be some angles, they should be 
rendered as obtuse and gradual as possible. 
At the bottom of the stack there should always 
be a shoe to break the force of the descending 
water, and turn the current into the mouth of 
the drain into which it is discharged. All the 
joints must be made as secure as possible, and 
to prevent overflow or dripping, they should 
be stopped with oakum, well driven in. It 
is evident that in channels for water, there 
should be as few angles as possible, either in 
the section of the channel itself, or in the line or 
direction which it follows. Now, it is very 
frequently necessary to lead a gutter from one 
point to another; in this case, it is as well to 
construct the angle with a circular turn: thisless 
impedes the currents of water, prevents the ac- 
cumulations of leaves, dirt, and other matters, 
and leaves the watercourse unobstructed. 

Lead Flats.— As regards lead flats, they 
should always be formed with well-seasoned 
timber, as their position renders them most 
liable to the heating action of the sun, which 
is very trying to unseasoned timber. They 
should be laid with a sharpish fall, not less than 
3 in. in 10 ft.; the rafters or joists should be 
laid transversely, and the boarding in the direc- 
tion of the fall, as otherwise, in case of shrink- 
age and twisting, the rising edges of the 
boards would form so many ledges to prevent 
the water running off, and nothing is more de- 
trimental or trying to lead than settlements of 
water, which, evaporating, tend to decompose 
the lead. It is better for lead to be always free 
or always covered with water, than alternately 
either one or the other. The boards should be 
of equal thickness, and the edges shot, to pre 
vent open or irregular joints. 

Lead.—The best lead is the purest, free from 
all foreign matters. It is manufactured for use 
in two ways, either milled or cast. In the first 
case it is passed through a mill in two cylin- 
ders, which secures its being of equal thick- 
ness, or it is molten and cast in sand, from 
which inequality of the thickness sometimes 
comes, and sand-flaws will be produced, which, 
| however, can be detected by careful examina- 
| tion. None but the best lead can be cast, bus 

an inferior and mixed quality can easily be 
passed through the mill. Hence each sort has 
its advocates. The even thickness and the 
smoother surface, which offers less friction ta 
the water, outweighing every other consideration 
with some, and others preferring the cast, on 
the ground of the purer quality thereby en- 
sured. But although cast lead may be safely 
used for parts where great weight is seaptend, 
as in gutters andcisterns, in which cases a slight 
inequality of substance is not so material, yet 
in parts where lighter lead is used, as of 5 lbs. 
or under, in flashings, hips, and ridges, there 
the milled lead must be employed, in order to 
ensure that no parts be under the standard 
thickness. In buildings of the very first class, 
the flats should be of 9Ibs. lead, the gutters 
8 lbs., the hips and ridges 6 lbs., the flashings 
tor 5lbs. In all other buildings they should 
not properly be more than 1 Ib. less, 
The sun acts so powerfully in expanding, 
and the cold in contracting be that it is of 
| the utmost importance to lay the sheets as loose 
as possible, in order to afford them play, or 
they will crack, and no other fastenings must 
be used than those absolutely required to keep 
the lead in its place. Except in cisterns, it 
should never be soldered. The sheets should 
not exceed 3 feet in width, nor he in greater 
lengths than 16 ft, Consequently, as the 
sheets supplied by the lead merchant are about 
6 ft. wide and 16 ft. or 17 ft. long, they may be 
cut in half. 

On leaded roofs or flats, the side joints are 
formed by laying wooden rolls about 1 in. or 
14 in. diameter, round which the sheets are 
turned at the side one over the other ; and this 
is usually sufficient to prevent the wet from 
rising over the roll and under the lead; when 
the inclination is very rapid, lead-headed nails 
are driven through the lead into the roll to 
secure the sheets, and then the lead is soldered 
over to prevent the wet entering, but they soon 
get loose. In old roofs the junction is formed 
by merely turning up the edges one over the 
other, without a roll, and hammering them 
together. 

It is to be observed that the weight of the 
lead must be somewhat regulated by the 
| greater or less exposure of the roof ; for if ig 
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exposed situation, and subject to severe storms | 


and gusts of wind, heavier lead is required to 
resist the blasts, or the hips and ridges will be 
blown off. There should always be a ridge or 
roll for the purpose of securely dressing the 
lead, and to receive the lead-headed nails, 
which are usually 2 ft. 6 in. apart. 

In recapitulating the leading circumstances 
to which attention must be paid in the gutters, 
flats, and lead-work of roofs, the following 
points demand special attention :— 

|. The proper formation of the framing, so 
that the gutters may be in troughs of moderate 

idth and sufficient depth, and not of exces- 
ive length. 

2. That a proper fall should be given to 





gain rapidity in the current opposite, and ena- 


to carry off waters deposited in the beds 
f the gutters. 
That the lead should be of the proper 


uckness for the several purpos 


Ine it 


:. That the lead should be laid loose, not 

sider d and bh i} dressed In tts pPiac 

). That great care should be bestor i upon 
the laps, to render them secure and impervious 





6. That ist id may be used 


es of 6 lbs. or 7 Ibs. and upward, but that 
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MEETING OF ARTISTS TO PETITION 
THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

Institute of Fine Arts, on Tuesday 
numerous meeting of 
including Mr. Pickersgill, 
R.A.. Mr. Hart, and other members 5 of the 
Royal Academy, for the pl of deciding 
on a memorial to the Board of Trade, pete 
them to abandon their proposed unwise inter- 
ference with the Art-Union of London 

The first resolution* was moved by Mr. 
Doane, who said in effect that the real question 
they were met to consider was, whether the 
present 
London should be supported by them or not. 
In his opinion, there were very great and im- 
portant advantages in the present system, and 
it was unquestionably highly popular. The 
Board of ‘Trade could not interfere without a 
breach of faith or principle as regards the fun- 
damental laws of the Art-Union. But to come 
to the real point at issue, it seemed clear that 
the Art-Union subscribers must, 
and before all, be pleased, if such an institution 
is to prosper. Now taste was 

‘le to interest themselves in art, 


ro get peo} 


they must be allowed to possess something 


Ar the 
vening last, a very 


irtists Was held, 





they like to look at—to dwell on 
with their friends—-and thus to acquire their 
first lessons in the f art. Depend 


grammar < 
on it, that even the finer works of art, if not 
the possessor’s own taste or fan if will only 
excite disappointment and repugnance, or, it 


the least, indifference, and so in place of being 


dwelt on, and their beauties discovered, be 





system pursued by the Art-Union of 


i the noble 


, 1 ' 
above all 


progressive. | 


+: | 
¢ " 
tO GISCUSS 


made a subiect of traffic, be sold and got rit 
for the cash the Vv do like. The public coul 
ot be drilled into art as children are into the 
elements of school education 30 ls of 
l'rade and Art-Union Councils | birch 
no compulsory authority — here. I 
nust be induced to subscribe by it- 
itions and prospects than those held out | 
1 


the Board of Trade, otherwise, in short, they 
a Society 


. 
will avoid such 


a 


granted that, without 


has been taken for 
whas na, ar gen ‘ral taste is, and will 
continue to |} be but that is a wry n 


pietur thoug! 
hey were as with 
music, where < and an 
indulgen uls by 
degrees to at elabo- 
rate, with it once 
to listen t plexed. 
. + 

Doubtless the. \ } 1 
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' \ London is 1 the 
Act of P ment, yrre the rivht s t the 
} 8 . s - rd at 
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v the Art-Union of Len 
* ts ri to its 





i noble manner in w 


Council have had ; 
because they were a higher council they were 
therefore right. On the contrary, the result 
of the system founded and pursued by the 
Art-Union Council, which had so greatly and 
80 successfully exerted itself in educating the 
public taste for art, by a persuasive and en- 
ticing principle of self-selection level with their 
own power and intellect, clearly proved that 
they were right. He therefore thought it was 
high time that artists were bestirring them- 
selves, for their own sakes, in the prevention 
of so injurious an interference that of the 
soard of Trade must prove to be for they 
might depend on it that the young and thriv- 
ing spirit of art-appreciation amongst the 
public would be smothered and destroyed un- 
less this difficulty were got over. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Raphael Ward, who said he supported the Art- 
Union Council in their very proper opposition 
to the Board of ‘Trade. If that council had 
| > Act of Parliament on which 


, "oe 
deviated from 


George 


their authority was founded, such an inter- 
ference might have been just; but it was little 


less than a gross eee of legislative faith 
thus to frustrate the objects of a well-di gested 
system, by insisting on a mode which had 
t 


already upset n Art-Union. The very threat 





i aft rravet n sup} yorting the 
resolution with an earnest and eloquent speech, 
said that nothing coul An on more gratifying to 
him than such a manifestation of hearty in- 
terest in a common cause as that displayed by 
the present meeting. He objected to the inter- 


but it did not follow that | 


ference of Government with the Art-Union of | 


London. 
vate property. ‘The 
in a new epoch in art. 
‘as established expressly for the purpose of 
and he was glad to 
same good cause. He 


\ 
defending the Art-Union ; 


see it now upholding the 


It was a direct interference with pri- | 
Art-Union had ushered | 
The Fine-Art Institute 


icknowledged that he had not defended Art- | 


Unions in the outset—he had opposed them ; 


but seeing how successfully the principle, as it | 


at present 
the taste for art 
artist, he now felt 
principle to the 

the interference of 


exists, had operated in advancing 
and the profession of the 


utmost. It on not by 
Boards of Trade that 
symphonies of Beethoven and 
compeers had supplanted the 


affections. It was not by cramming Homer’s 
Iliad down the throats of those who preferred 
the home-grown and popular works of 
Dickens, that the literary taste of the public 
was to be exalted. Why should not the 
Board of yt & rade or committees select books for 
the reading and the shelves of the people, or 
their circulating libraries. if the y are to select 
pictures for their private walls? Some foreign 


countries certainly allow this, that, or every 
thing to be chosen for them; but it is the 
genius of this country to allow every man to 


hoice of 


ied the right or 


7 
spend his money as he pleases in the « 
his own selection, and he den 





bound to support that | 


Mr. Cornelius Varley said that the very 
want of skill, or diffidence of taste or ability 
in the choice of prize pictures, induced many 
prize-holders to seek the advice of friends, and 
thus, by discussion, and by diffusion and re- 
verberation of opinion and judgment amongst 
the people, to stir up a taste for art, and so 
greatly to promote the very objects which the 
Board of Trade professed to have in view, as 
well as those for which the Art-Unions were 
mainly instituted. ‘The conduct of the Board 
of ‘Trade in desiring that the popular food for 
taste in art should pass through the mental 
gustatory organs of committees ere it was pre- 
sented to the eyes of those whose taste in art 
it was designed to nourish, reminded him of a 
specimen of Hottentot taste and good breed- 
ing, displayed while offering anything good in 
the shape of eatables to their guests, who were 
bound to receive it as a compliment only after 
it was well licked over by their hospitable en- 
tertainer’s highly discriminative organ of taste. 
Such an example might afford a good enough 
precedent for baby nurses while offering pap to 
their young charges, but it would not be at all 
to the taste of a full-grown British public, 
who would undoubtedly reject with disgust the 
morsel offered them under auspices such as 
these. He believ: ed that the Art-Union h:z id 
adopted an excellent mode of encouraging 
artists as well as of cultivating public taste, a 
mode by which art would thrive and artists 
live. 

A gentleman, whose name was not an- 
nounced, remarked that one express object of 
Art-Unions was the encouragement of young 
and rising artists, and unless their less mature 
productions were sold, and yielded some re- 
asacien. how were they otherwise in many 
cases to develop and attain to that maturity 
and excellence of which they were capable, 
and at which they aimed. As to the proposal 
that committees should go to the 
artists, and select from their studios; no 
committee would ever be induced to give the 
time really necessary for such a purpose ; and 
unless they did, how obviously unjust would 
the working of such a principle in practice be. 
Some one artist, or a few, might be pitched 


upon to save trouble, and if a committee, or a 


| leading member of a committee, liked the style 


his j 
paltry old | 
itunes of theatres in the public taste and | 


title of any British government to intermeddle 
with the freedom of that choice. Was it to 
be endured that the taste of the people for 
pictures, in place of ranging at will overa wide 
field of art, was to be drilled into the narrower 
liinits of some particular school that might 
happen to be most agreeable to some par- 


f 
} 


tic ‘cular member or mp 


comimitt e, appointed | to dictate to others what 
! . at 4 : : 
they must choose to have for their money, 
" tle th vide r range of art and of 


taste lay waste and uncultivated? For the 
hich the Art-Union Council 
had refused so great an amount of pat 
and mon fl as this, they were all much 
ind hted. 


— } Pe 
that such a monopoly would be 





most mis- 
many artists present must 

interest to combine 
opposition to such a 


to fhe for ] upon the 





+ + 1 } 
ul u st e sped 
tie | peen 





yn of 


bi 


1€ Opposit 
, it had been found that 
nefited in place of in- 


y the Art-Union issue 





mbers of some partic ular | 


why the richer 
ronage | 


He agreed with them in believing | 


of some one artist, or desired to encourage 
him in particular, what was to prevent the 
selection of his whole stock by the lump‘ 
Another artist declared that the Board of Trade 
seemed to have an immense job in view. 

Mr. Franklin called attention to the fact rs at 
if the prizeholders were not allowed to select 
their own pictures, the yery considerable ad- 
ditional capital now expended by them, in sur- 
plus payments for desirable or favourite pic- 
tures, over and above the amount of the prizes 
held by them, would at once be thrown out of 
the field, and much injury, therefore, even thus 
done both to art and artists. In fact the whole 
concern would be likely to resolve itself into a 
mere money speculation, since those who had 
pictures forced on them, whether they wished 
for them, or liked either style or subject, would 
of course only sell them as fast as possible : 
and, indeed, could only be induced to sub- 
scribe to such a system at all with such a 
merely mercenary object. As to the prints 
issued by the Art-Union, he must admit that 
they were not emma good; but he was 
certain that the Art-Union Council had done 
everything in te ir power in the midst of diffi- 
cultic _& while he believed that the old Opposi- 
tion of th printsellers was still at work. 

Mr. B. R. Green said he should like to know 

patrons of art were to have a 
free choice in the selection of pictures, while 
the Art-Union subscribers, who were equally 
patrons of art, were to have no choice whatever 
in the property purchased with money as much 
their own as if it had come out of the P ck 
of some one richer pariy with probably little 
or no real taste in the exercise of even of his 
free choice. 

It was here proposed to make some amend 
ment ia the form of th bronzes, 
&e., were not selected by the prizeholders, but 
a general feeling preva that pictures were 
the sole nsideration, and that 
it would improper to mix that subject up 
with any other. The amendment + 
withdrawn, and the resolution was pass d with- 
out a single dissentient. 

Mr. Moseley, in moving the second resolu- 
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tion,* said that artists ought to pull a little more 
steadily together than they had hitherto done, 
and many ev 's and drawbacks would thus be 
completely obviated. 

The resolution being seconded, Mr. Wag- 
staffe suggested that the Institute ought to 
come to an understanding with the body of 
prizeholders by calling a meeting of them, and 
uniting with them in still further carrying dut 
the objects which all seemed to have so much 
at heart. 

Various other gentlemen expressed their 
accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Wag- 
staffe, one after another declaring that they 
knew many subscribers who were determined 
to keep their guineas in their own pockets if 
the Art-Union was to be dictated to by a 
soard of ‘Trade setting itself up, by an odd 
misnomer, as a Board of Taste. 

The second resolution was then unanimously 
passed, and the proposed memorial to the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade, was 
loption moved by Mr. Wag- 


at the unanimous feeling of 


artist8 and Art nions, seemed to be embodied 
in tl ithy phrase, “ Let us alone.” 
Mr seconded the motion, said 





that a demonstration of this sort was much 
wanted. The memorial was then unanimously 
adopted. : 

Attention having again been called to the 
fact that very great loss to artists must in- 
evitably be incurred if prizeholders were not 
lowed, to choose a picture as they now 
frequently did, worth double the amount of the 
prize; it was proposed that the Board of 
rade be requested to receive a deputation in 
order to enter into necessary details on pre- 
sentation of the memorial The chairman 
Said, he had reason to think that he Board 
would receive such a deputation, and he could 
assure the meeting there would be no want of 
a gr odly corps of M. P.a to ac company it. It 
was, therefore, unanimously “ resolved, that a 
letter be written to the Board of Trade that 
they be requested to receive a deputation from 
this meeting on this very important subject.” 

The Chairman (Mr. Ellidge) then said that, 
anticipating the most kindly feeling towards 
the council of the Art-Union for the noble 
stand they had made against the thrusting of 
in enormous amount of patronage on them- 
selves, Mr. T. F. Marshall would move the 
next resolution.T 

Mr. Marshall, in putting this resolution to 
the meeting in a fervid and able speech, the 
entiments of which in favour of the subject 
of the resolution were repeatedly responded to 
hy hearty and unanimous acclamations, re- 
minded his hearers that, until the Art-Union 
lent them a helping hand in 1836, their pro- 
fession was at best but a precarious one and 
full of difficulties, their prospects being entirely 
dep ndent on individual patrons on the one 
hand, and on picture-dealers on the other. 
The Art-Union, in giving them the public as 
their patron, had been ever since emancipating 
them 
How well it had succeeded, and is succeeding, 
in doing so, let the unanimity and the feelings 
of all present testify. Its roots once fairly 


, 

' 
‘ 
i 


rom so exclusive a dependence on either. 


struck, it rapidly yielded its fruits, and many | 


arising artist of the day has ever since pros- 

1 on these fruits. The present plan of 
he Art-Union has done more to create and 
increase public patronage, and to foster a love | 
rt, than any plan ever proposed. Minor 
rors or defects in the working of it had been 
adverted to. The subject of the failure and | 
unpopularity, to some extent, of engravings 
issued by the Art-Union, and the causes of 
that failure, was a difficult one to touch upon. 
Great difficulties have stood in the way of the 
council itself. Electrotype had been thought 
to be a cause of the failure, but he thought 
the secret of the unpopularity Jay deeper. 
He regretted that, in his opinion, the council 
emed to have lost sight of the spirit ofa pas- 

















* R 1. that a memorial embodying the foregoing 
s be prepared, and, when signed by the ! y of 
artists, be presented to the Privy Council for Trade 
tesolved, that this meeting tak . t f 
expressing the warmest thanks o ¥ at 
( f the Art. I : 
™m iifest t " 
the fa ar diffi . _ 
10% among tt t ‘ a j 
tion of the artist, and more especially for their dis 
and determined resistance to the measures 
Zoard of Trade, which would inevitably place in th nas 
of the Council a vast amount of patronage } 


sage in their prospectus in allusion to art of 
home growth, which he read. Yet neverthe- 
less he said we owe them a deep debt of grati- 
tude, and it is certainly a reflection on us as a 
body that we have not already resisted the 
opposition advanced to the hitherto successful 
orogress of the Art-Union. It is because it has 
fitherto stood alone and undefended from 
without that the Board of Trade have ventured 
to press its interference so far. He trusted 
and believed, however, that the cordiality and 
unanimity with which they now received the 
present resolution, as well as those previously 
passed, would constitute a powerful preventive 
for the future. 


——The mutilated tomb or shrine of a Ba- 
bington, in the little church of Kingston, 
Nottinghamshire, near the Kegworth station, 
contains “* bas-relief of heaven and hell, of the 
Deity, of 200 different baboons on 200 differ- 
ent tuns—in fact of all things sacred 
and profane”’—and has been called one of 
the seven wonders of Nottinghamshire.—~+ 
A new river cut has been opened at Astwick, 
near Stotfold, Beds, by a private individual, 
Mr. George Waldock. It is nearly two miles 
and a half long and twenty-two feet deep, and 
has been cut through a stiff clay towards a 
water-wheel, 20 feet high, and weighing 25 
tons, shaft 54 tons, attached to a mill, driving 


Mr. J. H. Foley (seulptor) then seconded | eight pair of stones, and erected by Messrs. 


the resolution, and it was passed with accla- | 
mation. Thanks were voted to the Chairman, 
and the meeting separated, after most of those 
present had signed the memorial, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

THE new steam-basin at Portsmouth, was to 
be formally opened by her Majesty and Prince | 
Albert to-day (Thursday), in presence of | 
most of the Lerds of the Admiralty, and an | 
assemblage, for whom 40,000 seats were to be ' 
provided, the Admiralty being desirous, it is 
said, to “* give a high official character ”’ to the 
formal opening of this national work.—— 
Operations have been commenced in Angel- 
street, Worcester, on the site of one of the 
projected Corn Exchanges. The contractor } 
is Mr. Joseph Wood, of Blackfriars, who is 
bound to demolish the old and erect the new 
buildings, by Ist September, and has accord- 
ingly already cleared a considerable portion of 
the ground. ‘The design is by Messrs. Rowe 
and Son, of Worcester. It will consist of a 
hall 75 feet long by 60 feet wide, exclusive of | 
offices; will be lighted from a roof framed in | 
one span by four ranges of glazed compart. | 
ments, extreme height from the floor 48 feet. | 
The entrance front is in the Grecian Doric | 
style, with an approach of stone steps forming a 
recess, and relieved by four columns support- 
ing an entablature, with balustrade, &c. Each 
side of the entrance in front is divided by | 
pilasters into equal compartments,-—The new | 
district church of St. Mark’s, Easton, near | 
Bristol, was consecrated on Thursday week. | 
It is in the Norman style, of stone, with free- 
stone dressings, and consists of a nave, about | 
70 feet by 30 from west end to chancel, the 
latter semi-oval, lighted by four windows, | 
filled with stained glass. At the west-end isa 
Catherine-wheel window, of stained glass (pre- 
sented by the Rev. H, Richards, Rector of 
Horfield). The sittings are open, of oak, for 
about 400 persons. ‘The pulpit ts of Painswick- | 
stone. At the tower entrance is a font, of | 
same material. The roof is open within. ‘The | 
church was built, and on a site given by Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Bart., from designs of the late | 
Mr. C. Dyer, carried out by Mr. Gabriel, archi- 
tect. The builder was Mr. J. Brown, of Stoke’s- 
croft: painting and glazing by Mr. Edkins. 
———The journeymen masons of Newport have 
“ unanimously resolved that no master-builder 
in the town shall be allowed to contract for any 
other than mason’s work”. The Beacon won- 
ders what they will do next.——At the late 
Government timber sale in Forest of Dean, the 
utmost price obtained for bark was 4/. per ton, 
being 1/. per ton less than the price last year. 





| ——The foundation-stone of a pillar to com- 


memorate the visit of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert has been laid at Ramsey, [sle of Man. 
The parish church of Rodborne Cheney, near 
Swindon, is to be partly rebuilt and enlarged, at | 
an estimated cost of 1,500. Repairs of the 

tower and spire of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, | 
are proposed._—The first stone of the Asylum 
for the Licensed Victuallers of Sheffield was 
laid last week, at the village of Grimesthorpe. 
Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield are the ar- 
chitects, and Messrs. Fewsdale the contractors. 

The building will consist, at present, of seven | 
comfortable houses, which will form the centre | 
of the building, the two wings to which will be | 
added at a future period. The cost of the 

. a ; Sheffield Tris has 

authority for stating that the celebrated gar- 

dens and mansion of Alton Towers will be 


opened from ist of June till the end of Octo- 











ground was 1,200/.——T! 





‘ 


ber, on Tuesdays and Thursdays. ‘Tickets of | 
Mr. Orrell, Shrewsbury Armes Hotel, Farley. | 


Wentworth, of Wandsworth, and Spells, of 
Clophill, engineers; Wilshire, of Stotfold, 
builder; and Seymour, of Arlsey, carpenter. 
———The foundation-stone of the temple for 
Dr. Jephson’s statue, im the gardens at Leam- 
ington, was laid on Saturday week before last, 
by Lady Somerville. The design is circular, 
and the style Corinthian. The new church at 
Sewerby, near Bridlington, consecrated week 
before last, is in the Norman style, and deco- 
rated to the minutest detail. The windows, of 
stained glass, were designed and executed by 
Mr. Wailes. The whole was erected and en- 
dowed at the expense of Mr. Yarburgh 
Greame, of Sewerby-hall. The contracts 
for building two groynes on the south rocks, 
at the Sunderland docks, in continuation of 
five already completed, a coffer-dam, to be 
placed within the tideway of the Wear, excava- 
tion of marly rock and other matter within 
the same at the entrance of the intended Tidal 
Harbour, have been taken by Messrs. Hunter 
and Thompson, of Sunderland. Whilst 
levelling the eastern end of the choir of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, some workmen have un- 
covered the tomb of Bishop Beaumont—two 
massive stones, weighing about ten tons. This 
monument was prepared in the bishop’s life- 
time, and ie recorded to have been inlaid with 
brass. The design is yet visible, though the 
brass work has disappeared.——Dr. Ward- 
law’s Independent chapel, at Glasgow, has 
been sold to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way Company for upwards of 12,000/. 








Reap, Marw, anp Leaan.--Mr. Serjeant 
Thompson recently delivered a lecture on 
printing to the Hull Mechanics’ Institute, of 


which he is the president, the conclusion of 


which we will find room for :—* One of the 
chief objects of this noble art,” said the learned 
serjeant, “is, that it enables men to consider 
by themselves, in their own studies, the ideas 
of subjects given to them by other minds, and 
thus are they enabled to carry out that noble 
precept ‘prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good.’ This is a time in which I 
cannot but think every maa should endeavour 
to form for himself a just conception of every 
thing that is going on around him. The bane 
of almost every person who is attracted to 
study, without first binding his attention to 
what he studies, is to form superfluous opinions 
upon every subject, and it is only by con- 
sidering, in solitude, the works which you 
have in your own library, that you can pro- 
duce such an effect as will hereafter be a 
source of satisfaction to yourselves. The effect 
which I wish to be orolaned is this—that we 
shall not have to say, ‘1 would I had known 
that, I would have done it before,’ for the 
time will come when you cannot alter the 


| effects of not having attended to it. The way 
| to attain a high and noble position is to study 


the works of those who have gone before you, 
especially of those who have written upon 
those things which are similar to what may 


| attract your attention now, but without the 


same prejudices of party which are rife at this 
time.” 

Institution or Civit Enogingers.—At 
the meeting on May |! 6th, no paper was read, 
in order to afford time for the discussion of 
Mr. Gooch’s paper, “On the resistance to 
railway trains at different velocities,” which 
was read at the meeting of April isth. The 
rincipal speakers were Messrs. Brunel, Gooch, 
Bidder, Locke, Harding, and Russell, and 
their arguments were necessarily so compli- 
“ated by alculations as to render it difhcult to 
convey, within reasonable limits, even an out- 
line of the discussion 
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IMPERIAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, CITY. 





THE accompanying engraving represents a | 
building, now nearly completed, which has 
been erected at the corner of Threadneedle- | 
street, nearly adjoining the Hall of Commerce, 
for the “‘ Imperial Insurance Company.” The 
ground on which it stands is angular, and our 
view shews the longer side of the edifice in the 
return street. Next week we shall give some 
particulars of the structure. 





STALL-ENDS, LANDBEACH CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


AmonGstT the great patrons of art whom the 
middle ages produced, few appear more worthy 
of celebrity than John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 
whose rebus is seen on the arm-rest of the 
accompanying bench-ends now in St. Peter’s 
Church, Landbeach, but which were originally 
in the chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge. At 
the suppression of the convent of St. Radegund, 
Cambridge, in the 12th year of King Henry VII., 
the munificence of this splendid prelate con- 
verted it into a college, which he dedicated to St. 
Mary, St. John, and the virgin St. Radegund ; 
and this edifice, which combines some of the 
choicest examples of Early English architec- 
ture with much of the profuse decoration of 
the end of the 15th century, now forms, under 
the name of Jesus College, one of the purest 
architectural gems which ornament the banks 
ofthe Cam. The small but beautiful chapel 
at the east end of Ely Cathedral, and known as 
Alcock’s Chapel, is, from its elaboration, a 
still more princely monument to his memory ; 
but Landbeach Church, though of less pre- | 
tension than either of the works which have 
been alluded to, recalls with agreeable associa- 
tions the name of this amiable bishop, whose 
piety was so great, that an encomium was even 
passed on him by Bale, who was warmly de- 
voted to art, literature, and devotion, and 
united in his long discourses profound learn- 
ing and impressive ardour. An elegant carved 
oak door which Landbeach Church once con- 
tained has been removed to Ely Cathedral, | 
but the stalls remain in their original con- 
dition, excepting that a coat of white paint 
about, however, to be removed in some 
degree mars the general effect. The arm- 
rests are all fashioned into the rebus of a cock 
standing upon a ball; but the poppy-heads, 
which are all various, contain figures of 
bishops, priests, and acolyths, seated in chairs, 
and supported by battlements of extreme -in- 
tricacy. Of the latter, two specimens are here 
given, one of them somewhat mutilated, the 
other more than ordinarily well-preserved. 
‘hese examples with much propriety are now 


being copied in carved oak as stalls for the 
fellows and undergraduates of Jesus College, 


in the restorations and improvements which 
ive already been announced as taking place 
in that memorable building. 





ENGRAVING OF THE New PALACE AT 
WrESTMINSTER.—We lately observed in the 
hop windows a large print of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and wondered as we 
looked at the great tower and other parts of 
the structure, whether the representation there 
given was really what the architect meant to 
carry out. The following letter from Mr. 
Barry has eased us considerably :—“ Sir : 
“ Having observed in several of the print- 
shops an engraving prepared and published, 
without my knowledge, by Mr. T.H. Ellis, 
f Jewin-street, purporting to be a_ view 
f the New Palace at Westminster, with the 
Towers now in progress, I feel myself called 
upon to state publicly that the representations 
of the towers in that engraving are altogether 
at variance with the design adopted for them, 
and that the view is in other respects very in- 
accurate. I venture to hope, therefore, that 
by the insertion of this letter in your valuable 
and widely-extended publication, you will do 
me the favour to assist me in denouncing, 
especially, the representation of the towers in 
this engraving, as a gross caricature of the 
most important features of my design for the 
New Palace at Westminster.’*—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. B, Westminster, May 23, 1848, 
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STALLS—LANDBEACH CHURCH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
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CRITICISM OF ARCHITECTS. 


WANT OF DEFERENCE FOR THE OPINIONS OF 
ARCHITECTS—AMONGST THE PU BLIC—-AMONGST 
PROFESSORS. 


In the present position of architecture as an 
art, there is much that must occasion pain to 
those who mingle any love of it with its prac- 
tice as a profession. Provided architects are 
fully competent to the development of their 
art, and properly qualified for that end by a 
knowledge of principles and forms already 
educed, there should exist, amongst the public, 
great deference for their opinions on all mat- 
ters of taste, and perfect confidence in their 
ability to produce beautiful works. But this 
state is very far from characteristic of the 
public. It has so little manifested itself 
amongst students, as to have led to the admi- 
rable remarks of Professor Cockerell in his 
last lecture. The architect himself, when 
criticising the works of his contemporaries, is, 
like these, too liable to commit injustice. He, 
at least, ought to know how numerous are the 
points in which the mere construction, form, 
and detail of a building may be influenced, 
how these, in many cases, dictate in the de- 
sign, and that, ere the merit of a work can be 
properly appreciated, something like the same 
amount of attention to the circumstances of 
the case may be expected from the critic, as 
was devoted by the designer. How constantly 
do we hear this or that building condemned 
for peculiarities of arrangement, or decorative 





























treatment, which a mere representation of facts 
and reasons would convert into beauties. It 
is true, as it has been said in an article in Tue 
Burtper, that the critic will require some 
show of reason for preferring, in each case, 
the form there employed, to others which may 
exist, but still there should be great deference 
to the opinion of that individual who has had 
the best opportunity of arriving at a matured 
decision—namely, the designer himself. 

The architect should eschew that unfounded, 
or hasty vituperation, in which ignorance and im- 
pertinence are about equally blended : from his 
knowledge of the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of his vocation, it should give him 
pride to admit the excellence which others 
are unable to appreciate. He should consider 
what were the circumstances of situation and 
plan, what were the other considerations 
exacted, and then, and not earlier, say if the 
forms and character of decoration employed 
be such as there is reason in the use of, in 
variety and in intrinsic beauty, compared with 
other forms with which the architect is fami- 
liar. His knowledge of the whole history of 
architecture, of the several forms which each 
style has given to material, places him so far 
above the general public in the ability to 
judge of the merit of a work. But in omitting 
to consider the data on which the design was 
founded, he is guilty, not only of injustice to 
his brother professor, but of a method of criti- 

| cism which, in one who makes the art his profes- 
sion, is productive of the most injurious results, 
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An opinion of an Oxford tutor in a case of 


surgery, of a physician in a matter of theology, 
or of a mill-owner or manufacturer in a moot 
int in law, would have no great weight, and 
would hardly be offered ; but the difficult ques- 
tion of the merit of an architectural design, is 
one on which all think themselves able to 
arrive at sound judgment. The architect is 
not free from the error, which he is ready to 
ascribe to these, if he passes judgment in 
the same ignorance of facts and data. He 
possesses a knowledge of the art, which 
would enable pe m to detect the fact of an 
invention, to estimate its value compared 
with other variations of the same feature, and 
to ascribe to the author the merit which is due. 
He is able to see the reason which should be 
apparent, for the use of any particular form, 
whether in its pre-eminent beauty, or in beauty 

th variety,—for he will not forget 
that the most beautiful form which the archi- 
tect might know to be available, is not 
that which he would be right in choosing; he 


conjoin d 1 


} 
aiways 


must produce that which has novelty, as well 
as that which has propr lely and accord- 
ance with principle, and. is relatively beau- 


tiful. He has the aptitude t o discover the cir- 
cumstances which influenced or restricted the 
let him use this faculty, or in place of 
that deference to him 
who has had the best means of balancing 
every requirement with every feature of effect, 
and who has at least devoted mature con- 
sideration to them. It is easy to discover 
errors, but difficult wholly toavoid them. Let 
the architectural critic, whilst requiring that a 
reason should be given for the preference of a 
not refuse to seek that reason 
so readily be offered. 
Avreed.— 


? 


} 
agesign 3; 


a hasty judgment, give 





particular form - 
which could often 
But you are tired—I‘il tell a tale 
Where London’s column, point ————— 


No, that is not the story, and how, indeed, 
could it have been known to Pope, for although 
a building, unfinished, does not always imply 
that it was commenced only lately (for proof 
of which see a “column” upon which Pope 
would have written a satire,—‘* The Nelson’ 
vet the elegant structure to be referred to, was 
certainly not commenced very long since. 
And if consequently, it is not recorded in a 
chronicle of very early date, that a building 
intended to serve the purpose of a museum, 
was in progress in the parish of St. James’s, 
the anecdote to be related came to the know- 
ledge of this present deponent through some 
channel of rh ee undisputed verity. It bs 
said, that this building has for its author 
— ‘t who would do nothing without ae g 
able to give a “ reason ” for adopting any par- 
ticular arrangement or decorative detail.—The 
principal, or most elaborate front, which has 
lofty stories, and very large windows, is in a 
wide street, one of the principal thorough- 
fares, whilst the entrance is in another front 
which is much less elaborate, and is in a 
narrow street. It chanced—so runs the story 
that two architects, one of mature age, and 
the other young, together examined this build- 
ing. ‘The younger was the first to give an 
opinion. He said nothing of the beauty, or 
otherwise, of the doorway, of its importance 
compared with those of public buildings gene- 
rally, or of its obviously serving for the 
entrance to an important public building; the 
details of windows, arches, panels, cornice, 
coins, and piers, were unobserved, but he 
confined himself to one item of arrangement, 
which to him gave ground for indiscriminate 
censure. ‘The architect, he said, by placing 
the entrance in what was not the principal 
elevation, had acted in direct contravention 
of one of the most recognised principles of 
arrangement and design. This was, he said, 
in all cases, to place the doorway in the 
most important position, so that it should 
be obvious to all who wished to enter 
the building, and to make it so not only by 
position, but prominent by its decoration ; and 
he affirmed, that every stranger who wished to 
visit the Museum, would be unable to find 
where the doorway was, unless a direction- 
board were placed against the building, which, 
to his thinking, would make the design very 
ridiculous. To him, the other, who may have 
been the writer of this notice, answered :— 
“ Your principles are good ones, but you have 
committed the usual error of the young. in ar- 








riving ata hasty conclusion, with no know- 


ledge of the premises—without consideriny: 
how far other principles, in addition to w!vt 
you have mentioned, may have required to be 
taken into account in this particular instance. 
You do not allow anything to the architect for 
circumstances of ground, light, and destina- 
tion of the building. You forget that it has 
been the fate of every architect, as it assuredly 
will be that of yourself, to find our own 
wishes secondary to the caprice of employers, 
and that Wren is to this day censured for de- 
fects in the architecture of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which did not exist in the design which 
he was anxious to have adopted. You have 
remarked how often, in really excellent works, 
a confined site has required the entrance to be 
placed at the side, and not in the centre of the 
building; that position you would, if quite 
consistent, object to. For myself, | wish to 
feel none of that envy which is said to be in- 
separable from artists; and whilst 1 would not 
have that incompetence which wows blind me 
to positive defects, I would rather dwell upon 
eauties. In this. instance, | know that we are 
ooking at the work of a practised architect, 
asa talented professor has recom- 


| 
and | would, 
mended, judge this master with the generosity 
of the English law, i hich considers all as 
innocent till pro 


ved to be guilty. I have no 
doubt that good reason could be given for 


Interior decoration has for years received 
undeserved neglect at the hands of the archi- 
tects of England, but it is a subject which has 
happily begun to engage the attention of the 
artist and the connoisseur. Historical paint- 
ings are undoubtedly the noblest means of 
introducing colour,—as these, while they assist 
the design of the architect, are themselves to 
be ranked among the noblest efforts of the 
human mind, calculated at once to adorn, to 
delight, and to instruct. Polychromatic paint- 
ing affords a means of displaying the liveliest 
fancy and most elegant design ; and even in 
essentially cheap architecture, a few well-dis- 
posed lines of harmonious colour may give a 
pleasing character to an apartment, at a very 
small outlay of money, although not without 
the exercise of a considerable amount of judg- 
ment. Painted glass may be used with pro- 
priety in classic as well as in pointed archi- 
tecture; although the practice of imitating oil 
paintings in this material, in vogue during the 
last century, is undoubtedly a misapplication. 

In conclusion, it was contended that the 
application of colour to architecture had been 
proved to be in accordance with the practice 
of the past ages, to which architects look for 
precedent, and, above all, to be a mode of 


| obtaining beauty taught and practised by na- 


| ture, fron 


selecting an arrangement which is unusual, | 


reason would remove, with me, all 
negligence and had judg- 


and that 
ground to ascribe 
ment to the architect. 
but if he can give good reason for his view, 
that is all that I require; and in any case I 
will not be debarred from 
sign in other features, 
may say, that had the entrance been in the 
principal front, the space would have been 

if I guess at the plan rightly—most inju- 
riously interfered with, where, from the impe- 
rative nec sssity of good light in this riage 
it could ill be spared, and whether this be the 
reason of the arrangement, or not, the error of 
your criticism is, that you have not taken 
this point into consideration. Had you done 
so, your condemnation of the architect might 
have been qualified.”” Such is the story,—the 
moral has in this case preceded it. 





COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE. 
CHE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
A i a meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, held in Lyon’ s Inn Hall, on Friday, May 


I may differ in opinion, | 


whose example all true art is 


derived. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


THE number of passengers carried on rail- 





| ways in the United Kingdom during the year 


idmiring the de- | 
if it deserve it. But, 1} 


ending 30th June, 1847, was 51,352,163/.; 
receipts, 5,148,002/. ; and for goods, cattle, &c., 
3,362,884/7.: total, 8,510,886/.: increase on 
preceding year, one million. ‘The rates of fare 


| average on the Midland lines—first class, 3d. ; 


| North Western, 2/d., 


second, 2d.; third, 1d. per mile: on the Great 
Western, 23d., 1 rd., and Id. per mile ; on the 
L3d., and 9-10d. per mile. 


| ———T’he Scottish Companies are preparing for 
| a conjoint application, along with the English 
| Companies, to Government, for a loan of 


money to enable them to finish their respective 


| undertakings, and thereby afford employment 


| we so narrowly and 


| the gist of the unfortunate cause which 


| station, the porter in fault, 


12th, a paper was read by Mr. William Wood | 


Deane, “ On the Ap} lication of Colour to 
Architecture.”” The author commenced by 
pointing out the universal presence of colour 
in the works of nature, and its great effect in 
the production of their beauty, observing that, 
as all man’s ideas of beauty are derived from 
nayure’s works, to delight man the artist must 
endeavour to work like nature, and avail him- 
self of the means which she employs to pro- 
duce pleasurable sensations. 

The first essential of beauty in architecture 
is form, but nature is not content with form 
alone, and indicates colour also as a legitimate 
means of producing additional beauty. The 
author took a rapid survey of the different 
modes in which coloured decoration had been 
employed in architecture during each succeed- 
ing age, from the days of Egypt’s grandeur to 
the present time, observing that such a review 
is calculated to remove all scruples in respect 
to the employment of colour, from the minds 
of even the most prejudiced worshipper of 
precedent; while to those who study the 
works of past ages, merely to profit by their 
experience, to whom they are aids to origina- 
lity rather than restraints upon their fancy and 
genius, such vestiges of antiquity are replete 
with suggestions of the greatest value. 

The application of polychromatic painting 
to external architecture has received much 
attention abroad, and led to several bold 
attempts in Germany and France. In a coun- 
try like our own, where surface decoration 
appears in continual danger of destruction by 
the weather, external painted decoration was 
thought to be inadmissible. But our various 
building materials afford opportunities of pro- 
ducing much agreeable v ariety of colour. The 
tints of the materials of a building should har- 
monise as far as possible with surrounding 
| objects. 


| laid down that the very contrary ‘ 





to the destitute working population.——In 
describing the late fearful accident from which 
fortuitously escaped 
Great Western, we helieve we gave 


led to 


on the 


it, in saying that the train, being a few minutes 
after the usual time of passing the eat at 
who was usually 
at dinner during that time, concluded, or tuok 
it for granted, on his return, that it had passed 
as usual, Now, instead of allowing any such 
employé to conclude habitually that events 
have taken place as usual, were the law strictly 
conclusion’ be 
in all such cases come to till its contrary be 
ascertained, a fruitful source of accidents, 
would be sure to be obviated. As the Times 
justly remarks — ‘‘ Where human life is 
concerned, nothing should be taken for 
granted — everything should be proved 
nothing but danger should be apprehended 
until the contrary be ascertained.” For the 
neglect of so simple and effectual a regulation 
every company must forthwith be held respon- 
sible. Indeed, it appears most strange that so 
obvious and correct and essential a rule should 
still remain to be established on any line, and 
more especially on the Great Western, where, 
perhaps, more good-will to establish public 
safeguards has been displayed than elsewhere, 
——<A correspondent of the Birmingham Jour- 
nal points attention to the fact that repeated, 
but hitherto unavailing, recommendations have 
been made by juries at Rugby in cases of 
accident, “that a suitable place be provided 
at the station for the reception of those 
who meet with accidents.” It is easy to see 
the force of those motives, which, apart alto- 
gether from questions of expense, may have 
operated in the prevention of so desirable and 
requisite an adjunct to accidents ever and 
anon occurring; but so long as accidents do 
occur, or have so much chance of occurring a 
they still have, Companies ought to be com- 
pelled to prepare beforehand the most ample 
and ready accommodation, with all requisite 
surgical and medical appliances. In this case, 
certainly, ridicule and the fear of ridicule have 
not operated as a corrective agency, but the 
contrary, for which we believe our worthy 
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contempory Punch and his tons coadjutors | 


have, it may be unwittingly, much to answer. 
In the recent accident just referred to, the 
poor fellow Lee, whose left leg was a com- 
plete pulp from hip to ancle, is said to have 
been “ carried in that state on a slide (used to 
lower luggage from the tops of the carriages) 
to an out-house, cold and damp, without a 
particle of furniture, and no light save the 
flickering of alantern.” It is admitted, how- 
ever, that otherwise the utmost possible atten- 
tion was paid to all who were in any way 
injured. It is nevertheless advisable that 
the want of proper and ready accommodation 
and appliances in such cases on all lines 
should be brought under the notice of the Se- 
cretary of State, if not speedily remedied.—— 
Mr. Lane, brewer, Vauxhall-road, Liverpool, 
has patented an invention for preventing acci- 
dents from collision, and has models, driven 
by a locomotive, running on a temporary line 
on his own premises. ‘The models, in recent 
experiments before the mayor and others, were 
repeatedly brought into contact at full speed 
against resisting bodies, “and in no instance 
did the collision produce the least apparent 
seffect on the body, wheels, or works of the 
models.” Mr. M‘Conochie, of the firm of 
M‘Conochie and Claude, engineers, has been 
engaged to make a series of experiments, the 
results of which will be published. The pecu- 
liar feature of the break used in this invention 
consists in its locking all the wheels of each 
carriage atthe same moment, by aid of the com- 
pression of water. ‘The buffers act in connec- 
tion with the breaks, by compression of air 
with water in cylinders. There are also im- 
provements in the adjustment of the bearing- 
springs, &c. A writer in the Mining Journal 
states, that to his astonishment a whole train 
was brought to a stand-still by this invention, 
within a few feet, at a given signal.—lIt has 


} 
l 
} 
i 


been suggested that for convenience, im second | 


class carriages with high enough roofs, two or 
three straps should be stretched across the roof 
for the suspension of hats, as in first class 
carriages, —-a cheap enough convenience to 


passengers surely. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 
rHE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

\ SPECIAL general court was held on Thursday 
morning the 25th inst., Committee-room No. 10, 
House of Commons. The Hon. F. Byng took the 
chair. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the committee 
of Tuesday, 25th, on the subject of the Ordnance 
survey of the metropolis were read, in which it ap- 


every district, with all practicable speed, and that the Sur- | 
vey Committee be instructed to take care that the filling in | 
of the necessary particulars he confined to the rateable dis- | 
tricta respectively. } 

“* That the committee recommend to the court that the | 
Ordnance department be requested to appr 
charges of the triangular and block survey to the various 
districts, so that every district be charged only with the pro- 
— of the expense duly incurred for the purpeses of that 
ais ot. 

** That the committee recommend that such payments on 
account, as may be necessary for proceeding with the survey, 
be made from ti me to time out of the rates.” 

Mr. Chadwick, in moving that the opinion of 
counsel and recommendations of the committee be 
adopted, said that the course advised by the law 
officers of the Crown was precisely that which they 
had always intended to pursue. The metropolis had 
for years paid its quota of rates to the Consolidated 
Fund, out of which the surveys of the large towns in 
the north had been made, and, even on this ground, 
he considered, was entitled to its share of the charge 
upon that fund for the present work, so as to render 
any resolution upon the subject unnecessary. Par- 
liament, however, which was omnipotent, had 
thought otherwise, and had determined that each 
town should henceforth pay for its own. He was 
willing that Parliament should be set right upon this 
point, but still he might undertake to say for him- 
self, and even upon the very highest authority— 
that of Sir H. de la Beche—that the delay of a 
month would cost fully the amount now in question. 
The weather, too, and other circumstances, were 
highly favourable to the work, and if not proceeded 
with immediately, the eventual loss could not be 
estimated at less than a quarter of a million. He 
therefore moved the adoption of the opinion and 
resolutions of the committee. 

Mr. Broderip seconded the motion. 

Mr. Leslie said, that in the early stages he saw 
that the whole question was surrounded with diffi- 
culties, but they had been relieved from them by 
Government undertaking to defray the expense, on 
receiving the approbation of Parliament to such a 
What had been the result? why, that the 
House of Commons had refused its sanction to the 
vote, and they themselves had then undertaken to 
pay the expense out of the sewers rates. He (Mr. 
L..) objected then to what was demonstrated now, 
that they had no power to pay for the survey out of 
the sewers rates, and he could not sanction the 
report of the Committee, which was not clearly 
justified by law as a Court of Sewers. Besides, a 
private gentleman had offered to undertake the 
work at a less cost, and to perform it as unexcep- 
tionably and ina less time than that required by the 
Ordnance department, and why was his offer de- 


course. 


| clined? The objection was, that he had no legal 


| power to carry ont the plan as far as that divi- 


peared that a difference of opinion existed as to the 
power of the commissioners to appropriate the | 


sewer rates towards carrying out that object. After 
| 


several divisions upon the question, it was finally 


resolved that the opinion of the Attorney-General 
-General and Mr. Peacock should be 





and Solicitor 














taken as to the power of the court to appropriate 
the sewer rates in the way proposed, which was 
given in as follows :— 

We are of ypini n that the Commissioner % Sewers 
cannot cause a general survey and plan of the metr lis to 
be made at the joint expense of the several districta now 
inder their control by virtue of the n ne 

ch have been ly i B are t 
iv cau rate survey and plas 
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trict must be made, 
Signed “JOHN JERVIS 
JOHN ROMILLY 
B. PEACOCK.” 
The following recommendations of the General 
Purposs s Committee were also read :— 


** That the committee recommend to the court that the 
Ordnance department be re juested to pr ceed with the 


«k plan, so far as may be necessary for the purposes of 





power—no right, to enter on private property, and 
this point stood first in the answer of counsel to 
their own application; clearly shewing that 
they could do that themselves. Then another 
point arose, shewing, that by the local Act of 
the Holborn and Finsbury district, they had no 


sion is concerned, as one of the clauses declared 
that no work exceeding 200/. in any year should 
be performed unless such work was performed by 
contract ; and by another clause it was stipulated 
that, before any work was executed to the amount 
of 501., security should be given for the due per- 
formance of the same. How could they comply 
with these clauses in the course proposed? Surely 
they would not contend that a survey of the metro- 
polis was not work? He advised them not to go 
on in a hasty manner until they had again taken the 
opinion of the House of Commons, for, he felt 
assured, there was a bar to the proceedings as far 
as Holborn and Finsbury were concerned. Should 


| they do so, he believed they would save much 


done by contract, a separate contract in respect of each dis- | 


valuable time, for he believed the law did not 
authorise them to proceed in the manner they 
proposed. 


Mr. Slaney was as desirous as any member of the | 


‘ourt to*carry out a complete survey, which he be- 
lieved would lead to true economy in the end, but 
how was it to be done? It was estimated to cost 
25,0001. If they got an Act of Parliament, it 
would give them facilities, and spread the rate of 
charges over a period of thirty years, instead of 
throwing the whole expense upon the present rate- 
payers. He considered it advisable, however, be- 
fore proceeding farther, that the commissioners 
should wait upon her Majesty’s Government ; and 
he had no doubt that a short Bill might be brought 
into the House to do all that was required. 

Lord Ebrington, as a member of the House of 


‘| Commons, could state that Lord Morpeth had 
| given assurances that the charges would be spread 
,; | over along period, and that a bill for that purpose 

| was already in preparation. 


Mr. Chadwick, in reply, said that it was a matter 
of favour to have the assistance of the Ordnance 
department in carrying out the work, whose officers 
and men gained nothing by it bat additional work : 
no extra pay. (Laughter.) 


but one dissentient.* 





* It was stated in the course of a conversation that the ex- 


nouse per annum. 


HRiscellanea, 

Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 7th June, for 
repairs, alterations, and repewing, at the parish 
church of Frisby, Leicestershire; by 22nd 
June, for alterations and additions to the Kent 
County Prisons; by 6th June, for the erection 
of carcass of dwelling-house, and for building 
and finishing warehouse, factory, and other 
premises, at Haggerstone; by a date not spe- 
cified, for building and finishing houses at 
Southampton; by 6th June, for erection of 
schools and master’s house at Southampton ; 
by 9th June, for the erection of an Odd Fel- 
lows’ Literary Inst.tution at Birmingham ; by 
2nd June, for certain works at the Halsted 
Union Workhouse; by 7th June, for the 
erection of booking-offices, &c., at Leeds sta- 
tion; by 8th June, for supply of various paving 
materials for St, Giles-in-the-fields and St. 
George, Bloomsbury ; by 9th June, for paving 
in St. Ann’s, West; by 30th inst., for lighting 
the City with gas; by 7th June, for laying 
down water-pipes in Southampton; also by 
2nd June, for a survey plan and valuation of 
Honghton Regis parish. 

MEETING oF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
stiruTr, Lincotn.—The members of this 
society have arranged to hold their next meet- 
ing in the city of Lincoln, in the week be- 
ginning Tuesday the 25th of July. There 
will be three sections, at which papers will be 
read on architecture, history, and antiquities. 
Excursions will be made to Southwell, ‘Tatters- 
hall, and other places. Professor Willis will 
give a lecture on the minster. Papers will 
also be read, among others, on the Roman 
remains of Lincoln, the castle, the palace. 
The Council of the Institute has solicited the 
exhibition of the regalia, and access to the 
antiquarian section of the ancient documents 
of the corporation. The Town Council re- 
solved to afford all possible facilities, enabling 
the institute to carry out their objects. A 
writer in the Lincolnshire Times, who signs 
himself “ A Visitor,” has been finding fault 
with the buildings last erected in this city. 
He says,—“ I thmk Lincoln has lost the art 
of classic building. My attention was first 
attracted to a new building, which I was in- 
formed was the ‘ New Corn Exchange.’ Had 
it been a money change, I should have wished 
that not only the tables of the money-changers 
were overthrown, but the change itself. I felt 
no inclination to inquire the names of your 


| several architects, as, by the specimens, 
| posterity will not require them. 


The building 
is disproportionate, of no known order, and 
out of the square ; it has large pillars in front, 
with no corresponding capital; the entrance 
is more adapted for a solemn mosque than for 
commercial resort; the arches are narrowed 
within the proportion of height. The Exchange 
itself would do for a republic of bees, where 
humming is the language; for, either from 
the want of attention, or of knowledge of the 
science of acoustics, the vibration and echo 
were so striking to me, that a speaker would 
have to gulp his own words—they could never 
reach the auditory at any distance. I pro- 
ceeded to the new hotel intended for the Great 
Northern Railway. On an external view, it 
was apparent that the ingenuity of the archi- 
tect has been taxed to make a large good 
building out of a bad small one. I will give 
him credit for the endeavour, but I cannot 
compliment him on his success. The entrance 
door is out of all proportion; it is small and 
insignificant. ‘The interior I did not see; but, 
from the exterior, I could form an opinion, 
which was highly favourable for publie accom- 
modation. On returning to ‘ mine inn,’ I had 
opportunity sufficient to examine the building, 


| but lately erected. The same faults were as 
| visible in this as in the other buildings. The 


architect evidently shadowed forth on his 
‘ card board’ an Elizabethan building, but he 
has not fully carried it out; consequently, the 
intended effects are defects.” As we shall 
probably take a peep at the doings of the 
* institute” in the ancient city, we shall be 
able to confirm or contradict this censure. 
Tus Western Literary Iwxstirurion. 


| —Mr. J. 8S. Buckingham has commenced a 
The resolutions were then put and carried with | & 


course of lectures here on Italy and the 


| Italians. The lectures of June 1 and 8 will 


: | treat of the ancient buildings of 
pease if spread over thirty years, would he about 14d. per | pat cient and modern ng 
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Comprtitions.—Advertisements have been 


Armstronc’s Hypravuiic ENGINES. — 


issued for plans, &c., for a new workhouse in | We are glaidl to perceive, from accounts for- 
the Erpingham Union, for 500 persons: pre- | 
mium offered, 50/. or a commission ;- ~also for | 


designs and estimates for the erection of a 
church and schools in the Marsh, Stratford, 
Essex: no terms epecified;—also for a plan 
and estimate for building thirty cottages at 
Chertsey. 

Tue Suop-Biuinp Nursance.—A Dudley 
‘ six-feet’ correspondent of the Birmingham 
Journal indignantly complains of a local nui- 
sance, such as that already no less indig- 
nantly denounced in Tue BuiLper as a 
metropolitan one—that is, the shop window- 
blind, or awning-tackle nuisance. “Is it to 
be endured,”’ he asks, “‘ that while in the very 
act of returning with studied elegance the sa- 
lute of some fair friend, your “ chapeau’’ shall 
be dashed from your apex into the kennel by 
some infernal machine fixed in mid air? a 
machine evidently originated by some fiend of 
a shopkeeper for the express purpose of mali- 
cious annoyance to pedestrians.” We cannot 
but sympathise with the Dudleyite, seeing that 
we have suffered but too often under a like 
infliction, not exactly such as he may have met 
with, while, ‘ with his beaver up,’ in the pride 
of one of those studied flourishes of elegance 
which occasionally, we must admit, deserve to 
meet with so summary a downfall from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, but, on the contrary, 
while with much more staid, if not more studied 
manner, threading our way through a metro- 
politan thoroughfare. We had even deter- 
mined on a public-spirited, but probably Quix- 
otic crusade against these worse than windmills, 
in the Strand, the other day; butZconfess we 
were, pro tem. at least, seduced from our valiant 
purpose by a highly satisfactory solatium on 
the majesty of our person, administered, by 

ray of “soft sawder,” by a graceful Dulcinea 
del Strandoso, who pleaded guilty to the not 
very ‘soft’ impeachment of elevating one of 
these levelling engines a reef or two too low, at 
least for our ‘ elevation’ above the pavement, 
in front of her ‘ emporium.’ 


Orpnanck Survey.—On Monday some 
returns connected with the Ordnance survey 
were printed. A list is given of the towns in 
Ireland surveyed, on the scale of 60 inches to 
amile. The surveys were not made for the 
purpose of sanitary improvement. They were 
commenced in 1830 and finished in 1843: 
the expense was 563,206/. It appears that the 
area of Ireland is 20,875,482 acres. In Great 
Britain it appears that Southampton and 
Windsor only have been surveyed for sanitary 
purposes. ‘The cost of the preparation for 
Southampton was 1,240/. 12s.,—the area was 
3,356 acres ;—whilst, for Windsor, it was 331/, 
17s. 9d.; the plan embracing an area of 1,212 
acres. 

ArT IN Paris.—A commission of reform, 
composed of artists, has been instituted in 
Paris, to examine into the constitution and 
condition of the school of fine arts there and 
those of the Academy at Rome, and to pro- 
pose measures for their improvement. Some 
curious hoards of objects of art of various kinds 
have been discovered in the Louvre, and a com- 
mission has been appointed to examine them. 
—The competition for the symbol of the 
Republic, consisting of five hundred designs, 
is said to be a failure. The collection contains 
few designs of any merit. 





CompounpD Iron BEAMS or GIRDERS.— 
In a specification, enrolled May 9, 1848, of the 
patent of Mr. Henry Fielder, Maida Vale, it 
is stated that the lower or tension flanges are 
made wholly or partly of malleable iron, while 


the centre nbs and upper or crushing flanges 
are wholly or partly of cast iron, according to 


the duties they may have to perform. The 
malleable iron is united to the cast iron by hot 
riveting, and in all cases in such proportion 
that it shall be able to support, alone, the esti- 
mated weight to which the whole girder may 
be subjected, and so prove efficient in case of 
fracture of the cast-iron portion. The specifi- 
cation also comprehends the application of the 
principle to the strengthening or repairing of 
existing beams or girders, and to the con- 
struction of beams or girders composed en- 
tirely of malleable iron, in which case the 
flanges are united to the centre rib by angle 
iron, the coupling joints headed, and the whole 
fastened together by hot riveting, 


warded to us from Liverpool and Newcastle, 
that the ingenious invention of Messrs. W. G. 
Armstrong and Co., of Newcastle,* already 
noticed in our columns, is in course of multi- 
plication, especially at Liverpool, as a power 
adapted to use for warehouse and sh‘p cranes, 
—a subject of the utmost importance to that 


and every other port, for the economization of 


manual labour. The moving power at Liver- 
pool is the pressure of the water supplied from 
the mains of the Green-lane water-works, 
whereby a couple of tons of goods can now be 
hoisted in a few seconds to the highest floor of 
a building almost without human aid at all. 
It is said to work with great precision and 
delicacy. Our confident prognostications of 
the immense diffusion of such a power 
rious purposes, long since published in THE 
BuILpER, are thus in course of fulfilment. A 
modification of the same principle, approxi- 
mating closely to the steam-engine, has been 


recently put in operation at Newcastle, where, 





) 


as we have already noticed, quay cranes have 
been for some time in use. ‘The Newcasti/ 


nis new enyine says, 


iF, 
Journal, in desc ] 
* Certain it is 


t 
attainment of high speed and easy motion ar 





impediments to th 


removed in this engine, and there appears to 
be eve ry probability of its coming int ) exten- 
sive use, not only in cases where steam-engines 
are considered ‘objectionable, but, also, for 
many purposes where it will be found more 
economical than steam, and in others where it 
will be applied in substitution of manual 
labour. Wecongratulate Messrs. W. G. Arm- 
strong and Co. on the production of this en- 
gine, which is novel and ingenious in design 
and beautiful in workmanship.” It is worked 
without waste of water at all by means of slide 
valves opening into pistons acted on through 
wo separate pipes, “‘ by the pressure of thi 
Carr’s Hill water on the one side, and by the 
opposing pressure of the Gallowgate water on 
the other, the engines being consequently put 
in motion by a force equal to the difference 
between the two pressures [82]lbs. on the 
square inch By this means the water, in- 
stead of being run to waste, merel; 
from one set of pipes to the other, and remain 
available for the use of the town.”’ 

LINEN FIRED BY So_taR Heat.—In the 


passes 


case of a fire which occurred on Monday week, 


in a warehouse at St. Paul’s Churchyard, Mr. 
Braidwood reports to the insurance offices that 
the cause of it was the firing of a linen curtain 
first at the open part of a window. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether by ‘‘the open 
part ” of the window he means that the sash 
was open, or merely that the fire originate 
the solar action through the glass where ex- 
posed openly to the solar ray. ‘The heat was 
lately, it is said, 21 degrees above the average 
of the game time of the year for twenty-five 
years past; but the firing of linen by the un- 
concentrated rays of an English sun in May, 
would be a phenomenon likely to startle the 
linen-clad denizens of the tropical south. 

DiscHaRGE OF WORKMEN WITHOUT 
Notice.—At Bedlington, lately, it was de- 
cided in court that a notice posted up by 
employers to the effect that every workman 
was to give three weeks’ notice previous to 
leaving his employment, implied a like under- 
standing on the part of the masters towards 
the workmen, and the bench decided accord- 
ingly, except in cases where it was proved that 
the men had on several occasions quitted work 
to speak to others,—in fact, to advise them to 
strike for higher wages, the real reason of their 
summary dismissal. 

Britisn Griass,—In an official document 
presented to Parliament, and lately printed, it 
is stated that the quantities of British glass 
exported in the year ending the 5th January 
last, were as follows :—Flint glass, 17,858 ewt.; 
window glass, 29,804 cwt.; plate glass, 41,879 
superficial feet ; common glass bottles, 227,844. 

An ArcH OLOGICAL Society has been 
formed in Scarborough. The objects of the 
society are to promote antiquanan research in 
the neighbourhood, and to illustrate and make 
interesting the! history of ages past, by those 
memorials of them which have been or may be 
found. 





* Are these the gentlemen who discovered the singular 
principle of ‘* Armstrong’s hydro-electric boiler,’’ first an- 
nounced from the vicinity of Newcastle ” 


Wincnrietp Cucrcn, Hants.—tThis is 
a very interesting structure of the Norman 
period, and is well worthy of a passing visit. 
‘The tower is 25 feet square at the base, but 
the upper part is modern, apparently built 
after a portion of the original had fallen down. 
‘The western doorway is a good example, with 
columns and zig-zag decorations; and the 
arches between the tower and nave internally, 
and the nave and chancel, are beautiful, espe- 
cially the latter. ‘The windows in the chancel 
are enriched internally with the zig-zag orna- 
ment. On the northern side are the remains 
of an Early English doorway, and at the east- 
ern end there is a triple lancet window. Per- 
haps the most interesting part of the building 


to an antiquary would be the curious rude 


paintings on the outside of the tower. The 
old part of the tower ! been plastered over, 
and on the upper portion of it 1s painted a 
scallop running round the tower, and on 

west front above that are represented dragons 


crossing their forked tongues in the centre: 
these dragons seem to be issuing out of other 
dragons, and underneath appear to be the 
figures of human beings. <An external deco- 
ration of 
the dat 
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it itin a p! I ipie O81 woicn 
consists Inthe assimuation of the antiseptic 

} 1, ¢} 7 £3. a ig i rs 
suostance with the vegetable itseiul, in piace of 
impregnation with corrosive sublimate, or th 


chlorides of zinc, calcium, iron, &e., which 
have been found, it is said, to tear the woody 
fibre asunder by the irresistable force of crys- 
talization. On the new principle, nothing 
more is necessary than simply to immerse the 
ends of € ich piece to be preserved in any of 
the hydro-carbons —such as the oil 
and set on fire the ends of the pic 
treated, letting them burn until all the applied 
hydro-carbon is burned out—when they must 
be immediately dipped into a hot mixture of 


i 
pitch, tar, and shellac, and may then be 


. ‘ 
of schist, 


yeces thus 


painted, tarred, &c. M. Gemini, in a paper 
read to the Paris Academy, testifies to the 
destruction of fibres by the usual process: 

and recommends tar, creosote, naphtha, or 
any of the highly-bituminized articles, easily 


( ly obtains 
SToNENOUSE Mecuantics’ INSTITUTE 
Competition.—We understand, with respect 
to the competition for the Stonehouse Me- 
chanics’ Institute, that, at a special meeting of 
1] 


the committee, held on the 9th inst., to receive 


the report of the sub-committee appointed to 
investigate the plans submitted by architects 
a design was adopted, which was afterwards 
found to be by Messrs. Fuller and Gingell of 
Bristol. There were about twenty designs 
sent in. 

Curist Cuurcu, East Greenwicu.— 
Last week a supper wa 


mittee for erecting Chri 





: : , 

wich (Messrs. Brown and 

1) «} } 1 

aii the parties employed u 

$i0n of the roof b ng 

persons sat down. ‘Thes« 

have a good effect; they make 
- . hep +Y y ‘Y 

personaily interested in 

wit rk . 


NaiLt MAKiING.—We are told this branch 
of trade is likely soon to receive a stron 
impetus by the operations of the Briti 
Foreign Patent Nail Company, who are abou 
to commence their work 
nails manufactured by th 
first-class description, though, pro 


expense which will enable them to be sold at 4 
lower price than is paid for the most common 
cut nails, It seems that the whole nail—head, 
body, and point—is made at the same tim 


i 

and simply by one operation of the machine, 

Iron Prees CAST IN TRUE ConceNTRIE 
Cy_LinpErRs.—The patented invention by Mr 
D. Y. Stewart, of Montrose, now of Glasgow, 
described in Turk Buiiper, Vol. V., page 
522, has been favourably reported on by Pro- 
fessor Miller, of the Philosophical Society, 
Glasgow, and Mr. P. Wilson, head master of 
the Western Collegiate Institution ther 

ARCHITECTURAL CONVERSAZIONE.—Mr. 
S. Angell, late Vice-President of the Institute of 
Architects, received the members of that body, 


| and many persons eminent in art and science, 
| on Thursday evening, at his house, in Gower- 


street. 
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| 
TRANQUILLIZING Errect oF PIcTUREs. | 
—Every good picture, by which I mean every | 
picture that has something good in it, is not 
mere surface and colour ; it has a countenance, 
like the countenance of a friend or lover, of 
which certain expressions are revealed only 
in eyes at certain moments. Then 
| sociation 1s of le ng acquaintance : 








ac “i lent 1 gle ams of lamp or sunshine have 
hted up the shadowy nooks, and st urtled 
the eye with revelations of hidden beauty and 
meaning: or, in hours of lassitude and sorrow, 
hours when the “ fretful stir unprofit ible” of 
this painful actual world, has hung heavy on 
the spirit, the light breakir or from behi ind the 


trees of far-off distance, stretching away, an 1} 


leading the fancy after it, till it melts into 


lysium ; or rural groups, revels of satyrs, or 
clouds, or face of pure-eyed virgin or serene 
saint, has arrested the troubled cours of 
thought and stamped a consecration on certain 
Pp tures which it would be a pl isure to see 
ymmemorated, but which no accidental visitor 
can enter into. “TI cannot express to vou,” 
said a most distinguished statesman of th 
present day, as we stood in thé midst of his 
beautiful pictures, I“ cannot express to you my 
feelings of tranquillity, of restoration, with 
which, in an interval of harassing official tg oh 
ness, I look round me here.” And wl 1e 
spoke in the slow quiet tone of a weary 1 man, 
he turned his eves on a forest scene of Ruys- 
dael, and gazed on it for a minure or two in 
silence—a silence I was careful not to break 
as if its cool dewy verdure, its deep seclusions, 


} 


its transparant waters stealing through the 











ide, had sent refreshment into his very 
sou Mrs Johnson’s Companion to Pict ré 
G ierie of L {on 

Inuusive Imirarions In Artr.—Mengs 
says justly, “all the refinement of th rt 
consist in selecting th b tiful and th 
! ssarvy nd in iving out the s fluous 
and the minute.” But we should remember, 
however, that in proportion as the w 
b mes i ned | hst ct, it will hav 
fewer admirers; while the pleas ifforded 
by illusi even when employed on 
the most ibjects, mere transcripts 
of still-lif ys render that property 
of our art the nerally attractive: all 
are In somne degre j idges of it; the »bbler, 
in his own line, may triumph in criticising 


Appelles; and for this reason, the judicious 


loft } eg: , 
artist, even in his loftiest flights of imagir 





} t Pr wll ¥ 
or highest attempts at expression, will en- 


mae? 
deavour to introduce some portion of those 
ty : rs s 
qualities which are intelligible and agreeable 





to all, as a passport for those of a more intel- 








] . } hay shinh ser ha ning 
jectnial chat ter, whic! ever be confined 
to the few.—H. How ures 
TEN § 
) i for i vw (ira r3S i 
2 Mast Hou " i N 
4 £ , % 
HI ‘ } 
H 3 0 
eS x 
A i) ; 
j - 7A; ) ) ) 
Ss Aceey ) ) ) 
wa 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held dur 





oo the ensuing u . 
NM rAY. May 20 ite of Architects, 8 P.M 
Purspa ’ H tty of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M 
Weep SDAY ; ~Society of Arts, 8 P.M 
Tucrspay, Jung! S ty of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
FRIDA 2.—Archzeological Institute, 4 P.M 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.€.? would find Mr. P. we believe at Blackwall Rail- 
wa fice As to first question, value of land differs so 
greatiy, we can give r answer. 

G. HOS was overlooked. The position of r- 
t < rious oy at ‘ r s er 














rr. O.'’—Do not quit a ra i A 
C. B.’~—If the drawings are for us, cor 
t! shall be safely returned. 
B.D.’—The Portland Cement would answer his 
purpos 
‘ Covent Garden Surveyor of Pavements.”’—Five com 
mu ations this subject since ur last, shew how 
strongly the late election is of tore 0. 


R.K.’’—Excuse our silence. 


Received.—** Archi *’ ‘shall be 
Sheffield, and *“‘G. H..”’ Bir 
want advertised); ** D. ¢ 






ir. ©. W.** (what is there to 
canized rubber into its pr 
r poe , 
" , R haa heen atte aed 


thanks, though we cannot 








i 
E.A.,”” “A Real Sur 
SS “ P.S.,” “ Architectural Student,’’ “‘ Michael 
Angcio,”’ ** Yorks,”* “‘J. P.*’ (next week). 
B Prices, and Ad "—-We have not time to 
tou s uf ia accre 3 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MORREL L, BLAC kK L EAD PENC IL 











AS Letters ites 


puis € Cc HE AP and 









T-IRON i VORK FOR. ke 
AIN- PIPE S, &e. ll A. ‘TIDDEMAN, 








HITECTS ry BRIC 
: a Superior CONSTRUC TION, 











) PATENT Sra D IN DIA- 

















TE RRO-ME tT AL L IC 








"BRIC ok ‘and TILE 























IELEFELD’S ee 


ersally adds pte for ae 








both for beauty and dura 





es pre red fo 
AY mtaining more than 1,006 
enta, wi o @ tani, price £L— 








| 'J.O GAS COMPANIES, Gas Fitters, be 
. Ge nope F N DEPLES: 10, Hampetes 

artin'’slane 1a, tare 
eight em experience na Bay METER ye tre unrivaled, og 
sav, that nearly 000 are now in use, Sng See 
} and are never aihected by Heat, Damp, or Prost. <7 be ob- 
| tained on Hire of ail the Gas Companies who supply Meters to _ 


Soastemneiai- ~Testimonials of great value may be obtained at elth: 
; actory 





© ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 

HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and PRAMES, ae! 4-4 ag A 
large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in tr, and 
of different strengths, fitted with C , CHUBES P STENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly on sale, at 
very moderate prices. PIRE-PROOP SAPES of rey size, and 
Patent Detector Locks and Latehes for all purposes. CHUBB 

and SON, sole Manufactarera, 57, St. Paal's Chare! es ‘Loadoa. 





TU BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &e, 


JAILS, and every description of Builders 

IRON MONGERY supplied at the lowest Birmingham 
. by FREDERICK BLYTH, Patent Cut-Nail Mauafacturer 
an d General Factor, Edm ond-atreet. Birmingham 


*,* Lists of wulesn Sqeeanie id upon ae yma. 








I  URBIDGE and 1 HEALY, 130, FL EE’ 


STREET, LONDON, beg respectfuily to inform the Build. 
ing Public that they fit up COOK! NG ARRANGE MENTS for 
large Mansions, with patent appliances on scientific principles, 
which ensure greater economy and eficien-y than hitherto 
attrined. Also HOT WATER APPARATUS, upon improved 
| and» sents oat neiples, which they recommend for its pecaliar 
safety for the Warming of Mansions, &c. 

They fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatas, for Drying 
in a cleanly, expeditious, and safe manner They also ft up 
BATHS with elegant arrangements, with every modern scientific 
improvement. Also Apparatus fo ve the plentiful supply of Hot 
Water for Baths and general use of Mansions and large establish- 
| ments. 





HAZARDS PATENT. 





i 7 
i\'IRHE BRIT ISH and FOREIGN 
HEATING and VENTILATING COMPANY beg to call 
| the pablic attention to their HEATING APPARATUS, patented 
by Mr ROBERT HAZARD. which has now been tested in public 
and private Buildings, Churches, Mansions, Conservatories, For 
| ing-houses, Offices, Factories, &c. ; establishing a character for 
a safety, economy, and cleanliness, possessed by ne other invention 








A Pamphlet descriptive of the principle, with testimonials and 
| list of buildings warmed, sent post-free om the receipt of four 
postage stamps at the Company's Works, Bristol; the London 
Office, 14, Lineoln’s-inn-fields ; or Lyme-street, Liverpool 
Ar pli ation for the purchase of Licences under the Patent to be 
made to the Company's Solicitor, H. COWLARD, Esq., i4, Lin- 
~oln's-inn-fields, Londen. 


i ~ fh 

|\Q MITE and ENGLISH, 
ENGINEERS, BULLDERS’ MACHINISTS, 

| IRON and = POUNDERS, and GENERAL 

j ANU PACTURERS 

| PRINCES+ STREET. - LEIC RSTER- SQu ARE, LONDON 


RON FOU NDRY, 9, Bric k- k-lane, Old- 
i street, St. Luke's —J. J JON ES having made great additions 
| to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
| can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
| Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guarda, 
| Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
| Euclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Bracketa, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
| other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &e. 
| BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forze Backs and Trouchs, Rain 
| Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &. alw ays in sto ck 





IRON FOU NDRY, 
| 168, DRURY-LANE, and € HAKLES-STRERT, DRURY-LANE. 
JOSEPH GLOV ER, 


| Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stack of 
| PATTERNS for C (STINGS of EVERY DE ey KIPTION. con- 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structaral or ornamental 
Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterus; RKaage Stwve and 


| Hot Plate Metal 


4 stock of Aain-Water Pipes, Plain and U G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &. &e 
A very superi wr description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
| for internal work. being perfectly «ecure, and net ansivhtly 
ESTIMATES¢ iven for IRON ROOPING and every description 
f [ronwork, complete to «pecification, and the work executed with 
every attention to 4: uality snd dispatch 
i 1LOVEWS POUNDRY 


} 168, DRU RY. CANE. and CHARL ES-8STREET 

"| _— a EARL i 

} OLD ESTABLISHED wit \LESALE {RON MON( ;ERY 
. = ARE HOUSE, hs chen-range, and Stove grate Manufactory, 


vee-street. Walworth. 


18, Ore 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 

e the attention of Architects, Builders, and © 4 to his 
Ste of Black and Bricht Stoves. Kitchen Kanes, ke 

Blac k Registers, from 64. per in. and upwards 

Bright ditto with Black and Brizht Bars, &% 16s. and upwards 

Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Uven and Back Boiler,Wrought 
Bars, Fittings Bright :— 

3 af. 4 in. 4. 


a. 4 M14 4. &. 
All articles made on the premises and warranted. and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London Bell-hanging in supe 
rior style, hung in secret, 9 or pull. 


mo BU ILDERS and ‘CARPENTE RS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch Registers, 6)4., 
7d_, 8d. per inch 
Gottare Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, 3 f%,3%; 3% 2 
| 425.; 3ft 4,440; 30% 6, 44s 
Self-actix ne Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 





at Wro aught —_ and Bright Fittings, 
sn. ‘3. £4, ime. 64 4m, £4 
Rest Pees Cut Claap. 
5a. “ Sd. iid. is. 44. ls. 16d. per 1,000, 
64 8d. 10d wd. 


ad. 
Best Sheet vi oor Brads l4a. per owt. 
Best Town Glue 346. Do. Scotch. Sta. per ewt. 
Best Pateut Sash Line 
4s. 34. S Be os. 78. Gd. a = per gross. 


i 4 
At F. R md ILLI LMSON® [RON MONGE RY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 4, Chiswell-street, Pinsbury-sqare 
| [Liste of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-osid. inclosing postage stamp. 
N.B Warchouse closes at Seven o'clock. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &- 
AJ y ry ’ yr vce > 
HEN LY and Co., Ww HOLESALE 
© [RONMONGERS. and Manufacturers of KITCHEN- 
RANGES, STOVES, &c, 156, Biackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
| street, Borough 
oes Self. acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and Wrought Bars 
at. af din +4 37 9in sn 
£3 @a. £a £4 lon 
Henly’s we... aN whh reok Boiler and Wrought Iron 


¢ | Oven: 
a aft of sin, of ¢in 329m 864 
2. also at the British Museum and | £5. 


. La £4. Sa. £4. ion 47. 
Pm wt of 74.04, amd 04. par inch, 
Do. Elliptic 


244... and 44. do. 
Mannfacturer of WoL ‘PASTONS PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
8 great saving in fuel. To be seen in use dail 

Orders from the Country, secompanied with ® remittance of Fe 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 














Ams pamomoa maine 


wernt vm 
Srenenest athe 
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ROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, 


for Iren. Brickwork, and Wood Manufactured only by | 
CHARLES PRANCIN and BONS Cement Works, Nine Elms i 
na Marts stn. sears SE 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
WOOD, Jen. Manefecturer of Koman, Portland, and 

Be th Cement, Bi Liss Lime Works, CHURCH STRERT, 
THe K RH ET HE Sule Comsionee for Atkinson's Cement.—tirey 

‘a Cement iney-pote of every pattern 









KE ENE’S PATENT MARBLE C EMEN T 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestractible Stucco, which 
may either be prepared for paint, or tinished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portiand or other stone dust. 

It ie a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for which pur 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Vermin 

Patentecs and scle Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS 
Milthank street, Westminster, and Seei-street, Liverpool 


ORT LAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 


all quarters prove this CEME NT to possess 
+ . 












the arvetn, ¢ 
A and Ornam 
eT a ever Teveta 
ree to f vdy of sand 
M asufa "HITE and 8 
bed ster 
DORTL AND CEMENT, solel y Manufac- 
4 A PDLN Sor fthe I , Pp er a 
pro if ' ‘ e 
es af 
a « : 
able the Proy 
Mesers FLORTNS A v 
k al 
REMOV NJ 9 
UPPER THAMES ? 
ARCHITECTS, EXGINEERS, BUILDEF M ns, Pla 
rere, Painters, Mer: rs, at 





OHNS and CO”’S PATENT STU iC 10 
e CEMENT, for out Plastering — perfect] s 
ter resists Wet los not 

















Paint—never cracks or bi 
erat ane 
i ‘ tir 
t and perfect 1 
is work 
Where aluo may sined 
JOHN a Co PATENT 8 NE COLOUR STUCCO 
PAINT ssly for Painting over Ex sof Houses that 2 
r “ RK t her ¢ , and wh 
I aving ty for S 
{with it, stoppiz tion, t re 
< W } finish produ 
srecget : r Paint wha 
ar Pa i 4 
ar € ituat tis ss) ns m we 
ng the Us« i t f 
f Johns and at eel-yard rt 





MARTINS FIRE PROOF AND ¢ RNAMI NTAL CEMI 


yau PION.- ~Messrs. STEVE NS and SON 









LIT fe 
Its surfa hich may be made equal t 








NEVER THROWS OUl ANY SALT. 
: «, with ing. when put u 
it is pecul ty adapted as an internal stice 
ar ro } and ents of all kinds, t« < 
pu plied by Mr. Th ( tt 
ut 





rreat advantages over woods 
ble, resisting fire, damp, and 







the floors of halls and fire-proof ware! ess, 
lurability, and uniform su face g ve it a an immen e over 
st e, be gat t sarne time nore ¢ m » most 
bu ferences Can be given. I » be had of the entees, 
I ris and Cement Manufacturers, 186, DRURY < oh 


a ol and Man hester, Mr. *k PART, 28, ¢ ‘anD 


: 





Boaky's PORTLAND, BATH, and 









IMP DR MAN CEMENT i Br 
water The Proprietor of the Works zs t jor aling ed ek 
& i s i t am um a j sntity 
t and will be 


ir and dura 
thers. for 


ne (and not 
net im 


Rr 














FUMER -RSON’ S PATENT Cc EMENT PAIN 
L\BLE AND ROONOMI "AINT is 
‘ ‘ ts a tion, and i ofesinens 


TENT aSPHALTE ROOFING AND SHE ATHING FELT 
A leony supply of the best quality, dire -s rom the Manufactary 

at te rices, for > me LiKe ar exportatia 
GEO RCE LEAR and \»,,! Agents t 
hurch-court, Clement'+-lane, Lomba 





r the Patentees, No. 








ae 





REDUCED PLATE GLASS TARIFF. 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER GLASS COMPANY, 
12, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 
MANUFACTORY —SUTTON, wear ST. HELEN'S. 


PRICES OF SUPERIOR POLISHED GLAZING PLATES 





Feet Sup. £ad Fret § é Fee £ Peet Sup £ad 
1 é 2 i ‘ j 38 212 5 
2 a 2 212 s 7 4 29 367 =«67 
3 2 3 « #1 3 # 43 % 
4 7 ¢ ’ 2 8 11 31 “417 8 
18 ¢ 4 ry 7%) , 4 2 15 13 le 
113 1 ‘ $s 8 2 A : 17 6 
™ & i9 a : is 
vw l 9 4 6 ~ ; 



































Intermediate and other Sizes inthe emer No extra arg h w if retur i free of 
for St + Ply Ground or Frosted Plates, of var $ thicknesses, | ex Q 
supplied to ‘ ! 
CGH PL. ATE way Sta s. Waret for breakage after d 
Sk rhts, Floors, s purposes ry thick 
at very moderate pr u 
Blind Frames and ail extra char t € I t 
lefrayed by purcha ~ 3, Kath bone- pia I ' 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE COMPANY. 
CLARIDGE’S or 
Established March, 1838, for working the Mineral Asphalte Rock of Pyrimont Sey: a f s Rock, situate on the Eastern aid 
- the Jur 
Principal Depéts, ROUEN, MARSEILLES, a i STANGATE, Surrey si f W estrninster-bridge. London 
(PHE ASPH ALTE of SEYSSEL nas. beer 0 exte bonnet used since Mare h, 1838, for the 
Foot Pavement Covering of Railr io hes 
Kitchen particularly where it 7 oft al 
is essential to keep damps from rising x 
Garden Walks and Terraces. ie 
rives. L if 
ouses and Stabling 
iti eh, eyelets AK RA t n r advantaxe 
t ved from the application of Si YSSE sh ASP 
angements of the IL ASPHALTE PA rie ite Works of ktent 
wi eatest prompti 
kn cuder-be quand WCRI ‘ tis " ‘ s Ww x " rect 
t at E A aL r ‘ RTLt 
t al has ed 
i} wi 1 ha ‘ G i t Cc i * i 
fmany Works represented to have been done with the genu raat a! re s titut a 
I. ¥AR LL, Secret 
Seysse) As ef Sta b 
WILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE RIDGES AND HIPS 


(PRE above _ article 











; 
biz f slated 
: “ _ 
MWe t 1 possessing @ i 
. wy } f ‘ s ; 
and ul than : 
Messrs.J.and J.SHAKP, 
Bia Merchan T ey -sti 
M RICHARD COOPER 
. 
mae Slate Me ant, Belvidere-r 
7 3 
" 2 
a 2 Ss 
v 





DEANE, DRAY, AND DEANE’S PAT EY. T CESSPOOL AND TANK CLEANSER. 





Y DEANE, DRAY, and DEANE’S PATENT CART or W AG iG ON. a Cesspool 


din a remarkably short space ef time, and without amet) or dirt ; and thet snliness while in action 
h, that may be used as well day as by night The fiexible hose may t ZO aly 1 neth of passae, &c., 
reservoir that micht be otherwise impos ft uncleansed, on account ofthe t ? 
Cesspoots thus left cause much unheaithine-s, esp ecially where many of them are confined in the lj fa small neighbourhood 
See Mr. Elierman’s “ Letter to Lord Morpet Sanitary Reform and Agricultural Impre vement, or how to promote health and abut 
ance.”-—See alse * chanics’ Magazine,” Fei 12, 1948 * 


MANUFAC TORY —SUTTON, wear ST. HELEN'S, 





e emer 




















The directions for use are assimple as the machinery is effective : insert the nozel i fluid matter t ve lifted ; then a0 
¢ will rmmediately cause the matter t he pipe. and fall into the cart 





Air-pump to work ; the pressure of the atmosph 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DEPOT, NEAR THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE 
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W 
t} 








